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y im advance, $2.50. 
Price, | Single Gopiess 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ 


PERSONS & PLACES, 920 PP., $3.50. HENRY 
COMMON THINGS, 690 PP., $3.00. =e New York. 


STERLING MUSIC BOOKS. | The Howard Voice Method, 


New England Conservatory Method for 
the Pianoforte. 


In 3 parts; each, $1.50, or complete, $3.25. This is a 
method of utation, which in 
stant use in the great Conservatory, an getting 
tot be everywhere known and valued. Has received de- 
cided commendations from the best teachers. 


DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL INFOR- 
MATHON. ($1.25.) Very convenient book of ref- 


erence. 
DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
AND MUSECEANS. Vol. I. ($6.00.) A grand 


«lia. 
and BARRETTI’S DICTION- 
ARY OF MUSICAL TERMS. (Complete; $5.) 
‘A famous and useful work. 
RICHTER’S COUNTERPOINT. ($2.00. 
RICHTER’S FUGUE. ($2.00.) Two standa 


Cc ition. 
"TRE WELCOME CHORUS for Mion 


Ls, and SONG BEL LS (50 cts.) for ComMON 
SomOona, should be in the hands of every teacher in 


need books. 
NEW METHOD FOR 


HARMONY. ($1.) By A.N. JOHNSON. Is unex- 
called for ease, simplicity, and thoroughness. 
TEMPERANCE LIGHT (i? cts), TEM- 
PERANCE JEWELS (35 cts), and HULLS 
TEMPERANCE GLEE BOOK (40 cts.), are 
our three best Temperance Books. Try THEM ! 
Any book mailed, post-free, on receipt of above prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
296 #1 Washington Street, Boston. 


Art ef Reading. 
SATURDAY NORMAL CLASSES. 


FREDERICK C. ROBERTSON, 
Pupil of Lewis Baxter Monroe, 
INSTRUCTOR IN ELOCUTION, COLBY UNIV. 


ia For further information call at, or address, 34% 
Beacon Street, Boston. 301 tf 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


Having now three times re-written his corresponding 
lessons, Mr. Howard offers them to the public with far 
greater confidence than ever before. 

He can now assert that absolutely no dissatisfied re- 
— are returned, while nearly all mail-pupils describe 

heir improvement in most emphatic terms. Mr. How- 
ard claims to have discovered three hitherto unknown, 
or at least undeclared, laws of physiological action of 
the respiratory and throat muscles, and by virtue of 
these laws has so condensed and strengthened the “ op- 

ing’? movements and “ favoring ’’ movements. that 
he removal of faults and the farther development of 
the vocal powers is made a matter of almost mathe- 
matical certainty. 

Testimonials from all classes of s' ers and singers, 
and amateur, crowd three bulletins and a 

alf.dozen circulars: 

“TI have received improvement in the following par- 


ticulars. 
“(L.) I speak with much less fatigue than before 
practicing your lessons. 
“ (It) Y voice is more clear and resonant. 
“ i -) My articulation is more distinct. 
“(IV.) My voice has increased wonderfully in range 


wer. 

“ Baa I may add that my general health is better, 
being the result of the ily exercise n to the 
practice of your lessons. y daughter (a young lady 
of eighteen years) has also improved wonderfully in 

by the practice of your lessons.””—CarRL C. 
PoPE, Att’y-at-Law, Black River Falis, Wis. 

Address JOHN HOWARD, by mail, at bis office, 25 
Hast Fourteenth Street, New York City. 

Enclose 25 cts. in postage stamps, for Pamphlet on 
“The Vocal Process” (The Mouth,—The Throat —The 
Respirato Organs). Also 25 cts. for Pampbiet on 
“ Vocal Re orm,” ‘‘ Vocal Development,” and “ Natura! 


Singing. and » Bulletins 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and Letters Terms and Conditions 
sent free, 302 (mM) 


CHOOL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
ible 8 h, Treatment of Stammering, Voice Culture, 
&c. For information address L. ALONZO BUTTER- 
FIELD, Tremont Temple Boston, Maas. 260 az (1) 


Globes Nims & Con, Troy, 


Union SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., Chicago, Ill., Agt. for N.W. States. 


The Best Inkwell. 


PREVENTS EVAPORATION. NEAT, 
EXCLUDES DUST. SIMPLE, 
CANNOT CORRODE. CHEAP. 


Mass. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WORCESTER, Nov. 23, 1880, 
Having used “ THE BEST INK WELL ” (so called), | am free to say that 
it is the simplest and most convenient school inkwell | have ever seen. 


ORDER NOW. 


E. H. RuSSELL, Principal, 
Send 25 cents for Sample and Circulars to 


A. D. ALBEE, Gen’! Agt., 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHAUTAUQUA LANGUAGE SERIES. 


A Wonderful Book !!!! 


THE 


BOOK GERMAN, 


German Taught by the Natural or Pestalozzian Method. 


Teaching the Language Without the Help of the Learner’s Vernacular. 


By JAMES H. WORMAN, A. M., 


Professor of German in the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, and at Chautauqua Summer School. 
POST-PAID, 35 CENTS. 
IT IS INTENDED FOR BEGINNERS WISHING TO SPEAK GERMAN. 
The peculiar features of its method are : 
It teaches the Language by direct appeal; IV. Every thing is taught by contrast and 
to illustrations of the object referred to, and 
does not allow the student to guess whatis said. He 


speaks from the first hour waderstandingly and aecu-| V. 

rately. 
Ai. Grammar i« taught beth Analytically | well as the thinking faculties of the learner’s mind. 

and Synthetically throughout the course. VE. Et contains all the essentials of the 
5K. The rules are inireduced after the 


expense of the reason. 
The lessens cenvey much practical 


lower or sense faculties of the mind. language. 
PROF. WORMAN’S GERMAN TEXT-BOOKS 
NOW INCLUDE 
The Elementary German Grammar, $1.00 | The Complete German Grammar, $1.40 
The Elementary German Reader, 0.90! The Complete German Reader, 1.25 


DEUTCHES ECHO: THE GERMAN ECHO (Conversational Exercises), 90 cts. 


«*, If ordered by mail add 25 cts. for postage and mailing fee, 


FROM OHIO: “I like your way of advertising. It) HON EY- BEES. 


seemed to introduce me to the rest of the ‘class.’ I *| The New System of Bee-keeping. Two Hun- 
tend to finish the book, although my exercises may be| dred Pounds ot Honey in * mall Glass Soses from a 
sent at somewhat irregular intervals,”—S. Hive of Bees every year. Swarming controlled. No 
Address R. L. PERKINS, 31 Pemberton Sq., Boston. | loss of bees in winter. Every one who has a farm or 


den can now kcep bees with pleasure and profit. 
OR SWITZERLAND AND sITALy.— 
Dr. Loomis’s Select Summer Party. Seventh Year,| Send for Circulars of full particulars. Address MRs. 


Address, 23 Union Square, Room 5, N. Y. 301h | LIZZIE E. COTTON, W. Gorham, Cumberland Co., Me. 


They are Absolutely Perfect. 


No School is Complete without them. - 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


Established 1827. Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. Grand Medal for Progress, Vienna, 1873. Centennial Award, 1876. 


The Cold Medal, Paris, 


They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


American Graphite 


Am. BANK Nore Co, 


., N. ¥., July 5, 1876, 
TEN GRADES OF LEADS, AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: e From a careil al now of several months, ain perfect tis 
Similar grade to the European stamp of ex any I have ever “ag resi ey at 
a ILLIAM MAIN SMILIE. 
— Medium black .. . ter and “Dear Sir:—Y ls, Dixon’s America 
M H — Medium hard HH berland. Your Artists’ Pencils are in strength and smoothness the best [ 
—Hard .....: HH and No. 4) TESTIMONIALS CONSTANTINE HERTZBERG 
vy —Veryhard .... (H HHH and No. 5) “ Dear Sir :—I tind the Dixon Graphite Artists’ Pencils admirable; well Prof. of Drawing, Polytechnic Institute, B’klyn, N. ¥. 
ese are su an Ask your dealer for Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils 
~~ The hard grades are perfect for architects, | obediently, RANK B W, Nat. Academy of Design, N.Y. | to us for samples, sending ¥ cts. in stamps. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


association, to avoid over-taxing the memory at the 
varied information, and engage the observing us 


English Grammar, and prepares the student 
examples; the purpose being to employ first the|to enter upon the study of all the principles of the 
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cGuffey’s Revised Readers 
AND SPELLER. 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the most attractive series published. 
They cover a wider range of the best English Literature than any other series. 
They contain selections from more than 200 standard authors. 

They are better and more profusely illustrated than any other series. 


They are embellished with 250 new engravings by 
artists. 


They are adapted to modern methods, and most carefully graded. 
The Typography, Printing, and Binding are in the highest style of the book- 


making art. 


McCUFFEY’S SERIES. 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED FIRST READER, 0 10 16 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED SECOND READER, .30 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED THIRD READER, .20 42 


Introduction. Exchange. 


60 of the best American} CUFFEY’S REVISED FOURTH READER, -. - .25 .50 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED FIFTH READER, 12 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED SIXTH READER, ee 85 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED ECLECTIC SPELLER, . 10 18 


From Prof. David Swing, Chicago. 


“T cannot but wish the teachers had made us bound the 
State less, and solve fewer puzzles in * position’ and the ‘ cube- 
root,’ and have made us commit to memory all the whole series 
of the McGuffey Eclectic Readers. 

‘The memory that does come up from those far-away pages 
is full of the best wisdom of time or of the timeless land. 
There we all first learned the awful weakness of the duel that 
took away a Hamilton; there we saw the grandeur of the 
‘ Blind Preacher’ of William Wirt; there we saw the empti- 
ness of the ambition of Alexander, and there we heard even 
the infidel say, ‘Socrates died like a philosopher, but Jesus 
Christ like a God.’ ”’ 


Prof Swing wrote to the publishers concerning the above 
tribute to McGuffey’s Readers : 


“Tam willing that any words of mine upon education shall 
be used anywhere, for the education of the children is the 
chief end of man. The Revised Series of McGuffey’s Readers 
is one of the moral wonders and beauties of the age.”’ 


From the Literary World, Boston. 


‘“We must say of McGuffey’s Revised Readers that the 
selections, both in prose and verse, are uncommonly good; the 
gradation is judicious ; and our most eminent authors are 
represented. 

** Their great charm, however, is in their pictures, which, it 
is no exaggeration to say, are in the best style, both as respects 
drawing and engraving, now compassed by American art. 
There are any number of cuts scattered lavishly through these 
books, which are equal in beauty and design and delicacy of 
execution to the best work that has been seen in the maga- 
zines, We can say no more.”’ 


From the American Stationer, New York. 


**An event which is noteworthy for the influence it will 
exert upon the future is the new edition of McGuffey’s Read- 
ers, by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. The point to which I 
refer is the marvelous excellence of the engravings. Money 
could buy nothing better in that line, and the engraver can pro- 
duce nothing more perfect. 


Prom Prof. Bdward 8. Joynes, University of 
Tennessee. 


Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.: 

“‘T have received the beautiful series of McGuffey’s Revised 
Readers, which you have been kind enough to send me, and I 
congratulate you upon the completion of a work which has 
added so greatly to the value and beauty of these standard 
and justly valued books. 

‘*T was a pupil of Dr. McGuffey, and have always regarded 
him as among the wisest and best American educators. I 
know that he regarded these Readers as the most important 
work of his life,—highly useful as it was in other respects. 

“ This revision is a worthy tribute to his memory, for which 
I take the liberty of thanking you; and I hope the series may 
long hold its honored place in the favor of the American 


public.” 
EDWARD 8S. JOYNES. 


City of St. Louis. 


From the Report of Committee on Course of Study. 


“* Your Committee being of the opinion that in the matter 
of durable binding, gradation, completeness, and especially in 
its features of review lessons, the revised edition of McGuffey’s 
Series of Readers is much superior to Appleton’s, recommend 
to the Board the introduction of McGuffey’s Revised Readers 
in place of the old series now in use, on the terms contained 
in the proposition of the publishers.”’ 

JAMES P. MAGINN, 
WM. BOUTON, 
JOHN J. McCANN, 
EDW. HUMMILL, 
JOHN GILWEE, 

Of the Committee on Course of Study. 

At a Special Meeting of the Board of Education of the City 
of Saint Louis, held Tuesday, August 24th, the above report 
of the Committee on Course of Study was accepted, and 
McGurrey’s REVISED READERS adopted for the Saint Louis 
Public Schools by a vote of 18 to 6. 


City of Cincinnati. 
From Report of Text-book Committee. 


~ “We believe that the Revised Series of McGorrry’s READ- 
ER® are the best adapted to the requirements of the schools. 

“The demand for fresh reading matter is fully and well 
supplied, while there are many advantages gained by the 
retention of the same plan and gradation which have always 
heretofore’ proved so well adapted to our course of study. 

“All other series presented have the fatal defect of consist- 
ing of only five books, and not sufficient reading-matter. Our 
course of study requires six books and the full amount of 
reading-matter contained in McGuffey’s Series. 

** We, therefore, recommend the substitution of McGuffey’s 
Revised Readers for the series in use; and that the proposition 
of the publishers, herewith submitted, for supplying the same, 
be accepted.” . . . 


W. H. MORGAN, Chairman, E, C. WILLIAMS, 
SAMUEL BAILEY, Jr., W. W. MORROW, 

Of Committee on Course of Study and Text-books. 
June 28, 1880. 


The report of the Committee was accepted, and Mc- 
Guffey’s Revised Readers adopted by a vote of 28 tol. 


City of San Francisco. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, } 
San Francisco, Cau., May 12th, 1880. 

At a meeting of the Board of Education, held on the 3d 
inst., a proposition was received from Messrs. VAN ANTWERP, 
Braea & Co.,, offering McGuffey’s Revised Readers for use in 
the public schools of this city. : 

After propositions were read from other publishers for 
Readers and other books, Director Wadham offered the follow- 
ing resolution : 


RESOLVED, That the contract for Readers be awarded to 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. of Cincinnati, on the terms of 
their proposition, and that McGuFFEyY’s REVISED READERS be 
and the same are hereby adopted for use in the public schools of 
the city and county of San Francisco, for the next four years, 
commencing July 1st, 1880. 

(Signed) GEORGE BEANSTON, Secretary. 


The above resolution was adopted, and McGuffey’s 
Revised Readers are now in exclusive use in the 
public schools of San Prancisco. 


1,000,000. Over 


One Million Already Introduced. 


1,000,000. 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS were first issued only a little more than one year ago. Within 


this short period they have been adopted and introduced by the Boards of Education of the following 


important cities and towns. A substantial and significant recognition of their superior intrinsic value. 


New York City, Brooklyn, St. Louis, San Prancisco, Chattanooga, Terre Haute, To 

Hoboken, Paterson, N. J., St. Joseph, Mo., Sacramento, E. Mich, Dubuque, Oo. 

rake Wayne, Burlington, Iowa, Hutchinson, Kan, Charleston, Ill, Cedar Rapids,Ia, Kirkville, Mo, Columbus, O., Dublin, Ind. 

Paris, Ky,., Shelbyville, Tenn., Lexington, Ky., Portsmouth, O., Whitesville, Mo., Buffalo, Mo., Pranklin, Ind., 

skaloosa, lowa City, South Bend,Ind, Dayton,O, - Valparaiso, Ind, Ashtabula, O., St. Charles, Mo., Mound City, Mo. 

Chilicothe, O., Savannah, Mo., Carbondale, Ill., Richmond, Ind., Atlantic, Ia., Xenia, O., Danville, Ky., Princeton, Mo. 

Mich, Bucyrus,O, Litchfield, Ill, Concordia, Kan, Seymour, Ind, St James, N. Owingsville, Ky,, Carlisle, Ky,, : 

lo. O., Labette, Cynthiana, Ky,., Americus, Ga, Sullivan, Ind., Tenn., Elizabethtown, Ky,, 

y., arrolton, Ga., Gambier, O., Corning, Ia. Byhalia, Miss. Clinton, Lacon, Ill, Cynthiana, Ky., 

Wichita, Kansas, Canton, O, Waterville, Kan, Elk Palls, Kan., Taunton, Mass., Carmi, Iil., Salem, I1l., 

Wilainate Remington, Ind., Wadsworth, O., Essex, Ia, Columbus, Kan., Clay City, Ill, Columbia, Ill. 

Sen ae > Cal, Geo roll City, Ia. Effingham, Kan, Eaton, O,, Oberlin, Kan., Essex, Ia, *Paola, Kan., Astoria, Ill, 

orgetown, Ky,, Steubenville, O., Connersville, Ind., Pindlay, O., Columbiana, O., Wauseon, O., Eldorado, Kan, 

Savannah, Mo., Middleton, Mass. Cuthbert, Ga, Troy, O., Galion, O., Wash’gton C.H,0O., Norwalk, O. 

Pa, Prederickton, Mo., Anderson, Clarksville, Ten, Circleville, O., Conneaut, O., Ravenna, O., Covington, O., 

pe Hamilton, O., Ashland, Miss, Carlinville, Warsaw, Ind, Sidney, Ia., Elynia, O., 

ty,Kan, Mansfield, O., Pierce City, Mo., Olamon, Me, Mooresville, Ind., Hartford City, Ind, Bloomington, Ind., 
Kan. ushing, N. Y., Gallatin, Mo., Girard, Kan., Prankton, Ind., Dalton, Mo., Lawson, Mo., Winthrop, Be 


AND FIVE HUNDRED OTHER CITIES AND TOWNS. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati and New York. 
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THE OLD PENSIONERS. 


BX GEORGE F. BURLEIGH. 


An old, old man, ’tis thus I see him yet; 
Bent o’er staff of hardy stuff, 
A knotted savin, peeled and tough, 

And round a gnarl his knotted fingers met. 


His long white hair,—how wholly white and thin,— 
Hung straight about his withered face, 
Wherein a mild, benignant grace 

Shone from a moonlight sky of peace within. 


Befitting well his eve, the westering sun, 
Down the long slope of summer days 
Shed over him its mellowed rays, 
Filmed with the slumberous dream of heaven begun! 


To see him sitting by his cottage-door 
Or moving down the dusty street, 
That clouded not his lingering feet, 
Unconscious reverence made the child’s tread slower. 


Along the old hill-pastures, scorched and brown, 
By rocks gray-green with crispy moss, 
We saw his tired feet move across 

To the green valley, creeping slowly down. 


There the tall shrubs hung ripened, jewel-black 
With berries level to his hand; 
No boy plucked these,—some whisper bland 
Within said, ‘‘ Spare his centnry-burdened back.”’ 


His words were few,—low-voiced, and measured words; 
Of far-off scenes, far even to him, 
To us how vastly far and dim,— 

And awful with the clash of hostile swords! 


His sword, the loyal symbol of command, 
Hung scabbardless, and sheathed in rust; 
Gaunt age was crumbling into dust 

His blue coat, decked with gold and scarlet band. 


We looked in breathless awe, and dared not ask, 
‘*Was this a bayonet’s thrust ? did here 
A glancing ball the gold-lace shear ? 

That tarnish,—is it blood ? or time’s dull mark ?”’ 


No child of his renewed his youthful bloom; 
In his old cot he sat alone 
With his old wife, a doubled crone, 

In pensive peace prelusive of the tomb. 


It seemed, in sooth, to our young, wondering eyes, 
The incarnate Century sat there,— 
Mysterious Time with silver hair, 

Brooding his strange unwritten histories. 


He passed away, I know not how nor when, , 
But long ago, so long he seems 
A vanishing dream of vanished dreams, 

That never lived, a man with living men. 


But who may say what sparks of patriot fire 
And hate of tyranny, were there : 
Dropped into young hearts, unaware, 

To blaze again in slavery’s funeral pyre ? 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Pustic System In THE SouTH.—The Rev. 
Mr. Mayo, of Boston, to-day had an interview with the 
President in regard to his contemplated tour in the 
South, in the interests of a movement for strengthen- 
Ing the common-school systems of that section. The 
President signed a strong letter of commendation of 
his plan, Mr, Mayo also had extended consultations 


vith ¢x-Governor Brown and Alex. Stephens, with 


Randall, Gibson, and Mr. Atkins, and all expressed 
thorough sympathy with his purposes. He goes under 
the auspices of several Northern societies, and besides 
the letters from the President and nearly every mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, he bas cordial indorsements from 
the leading Southern Congressmen, both of the Senate 
and of the House. His interviews with these Southern 


gentlemen were of the most encouraging character, 
and indicated with certainty that public opinion in the 
South among the better classes is beginning to set 
strongly in favor of establishing a thorough public 
school system.— Washington Corres. of N. Y. Herald. 


PopuLar Epucation In THE SoutH.—The Charies- 
ton (S. C.) News and Courier takes the most advanced 
ground in relation to popular education, rightly hold- 
ing that “the only permanent safeguard against the 
abuses to which universal suffrage is open is in the ed- 
ucation of the people;” and it declares that “the ex- 
tension of education in South Carolina will do more in 
the end to solve the great social and political question 
of the day than any poll-tax or property qualification.” 
It holds, furthermore, that it is not the colored people 
alone who need education, and says: “ There is far too 
much ignorance among the whites. South Carolina 
cannot be what her people desire to make her until the 
State shall place within the reach of every citizen the 
means of acquiring, at the common expense, the 
ground-work of an education. This done it will be, as 
it ought to be, a disgrace to be ignorant.” ‘The baleful 
influence of the slave system upon popular intelligence 
is frankly conceded; “it favored a few at the expense 


of the many.” But in this new day, says our contem- 
porary, “for blacks and whites alike, for rich and poor, 
for the lowly and the exalted, Democrat and Republi- 
can, let the precept and practice be to educate, educate, 
educate !”—Boston Herald. 


Our Pupits.—It is as much the duty of teachers to 
study the nature of children as it is to instruct. In- 
deed, there is but one way to reach successfully that 
mysterious entity, the mind, and that is by natural ave- 
nues. Approach by other roads is offensive trespass, 
the receptacle is closed against it, and the proffer reject- 
ed. Hence, nothing is gained by coercion. The proc- 
ess may be submitted to, but the result is unnatural, 
therefore a deformity. Is it not high time that our 
practice should be consistent with our theories ?—Ark. 
School Journal. 


Piymouru. 1620.—As the germ of the oak is in the 
acorn, the germ of our Commonwealth, alike in herself 
and as she represents the nation at large, was in the 
group which clustered that December day 260 years 
ago on Plymouth rock. My official duty calls me to 
many anniversaries among the people of Massachusetts, 
but this embodies them all in one. The agricultural 
festival should be held with this, for the Pilgrims were 
the first farmers, and made the soil of Plymouth yield 
them a support. The educational gathering and insti- 
tute are but an outgrowth of Pilgrim foresight, which 
spent even from its scanty store that learning might 
abound. The soldiers of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, as they renew and gather around their camp- 
fires, recall no more the memory of Gettysburg than 
they do the spirit of the Pilgrim which animated them 
at the outset to give their services under Freedom’s flag. 
Those who so tenderly touch the chords that link them 
with fatherland, from which they have more recently 
come, should certainly be here, for the Pilgrim would 
be in sympathy with them. The college, the mart, the 
railroad, literature, science and art, church and State, 


all do well to bring their tributes to this shrine. And 
so, responding for Massachusetts, I respond for no class 
or calling, but for all her men and women. [I rejoice 
that she is to-day, — on a larger scale, — just what that 
Pilgrim community was, more than two centuries and 
a half ago,—a community the virtue of which is not in 
its governors, or preachers, or captains, but in its 
homes and firesides, its families, just like those in the 
picture in Pilgrim Hall; its plain men and women, who 
live temperate, pure, and wholesome lives, who consti- 
tute the ranks of a stable citizenship, who go about 
their daily toil, who sustain our caleah, and who are 
the foundations of society. — Hon. John D. Long, Gov. 
of Mass. 

CurisT1an Epucation. — One of the grandest fea- 
tures of our Christian country is the determined Chris- 
tian purpose to educate in the fear of God. Governor 
Colquit, of Georgia, recently said, “ Disguise it as you 
may, the New England States, with their schools and 
universities, have dictated laws to this continent, They 
have sent New England ideas all over the West, and 
they dominate there. The bright-eyed boys on your 
mountains and wire-grass may represent you nobly be- 


fore the world if you educate them.” Let every parent 
see to it that his child has the best possible opportunity 
to become educated in the true sense of that word.— Lz. 


Just Tue Man.—The Regents of the State of New 
York are not exactly kings, but they are very impor- 
tant rulers in our part of the educational world. They 
need to be good men, live men, men of brains. The 
old fogy has no place among their number. A death 
has occurred among them, and we can think of no bet- 


ter man to fill the vacancy than Dr, J. Dorman Steele, 
the well known and popular author of many scientific 
text-books. He is just the man for the place, and the 
place needs just such a man.—Barnes’s Kd. Monthly. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN THE PRIMARY 
SCHOOL. 


BY MISS E. M. REED, PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


Every art must be learned in the beginning by prac- 
tice. The art of language demands much practice. 
The acquirement of a vocabulary and a familiarity with 
correct forms of expression is a very slow process, and, 
like the study of numbers must be begun early in the 
child’s life. If this practice be omitted for technical 
teaching, or if it be delayed until the pupil’s habits of 
speaking be firmly fixed, and until the period of acquir- 
ing an extensive vocabulary easily and rapidly is past, 
a fine command of language can hardly be acquired. A 
life-time will hardly suffice to obtain what might have 
been easily gained in the impressible season of child- 
hood. That language does have, then, more than an in- 
cidental place in the primary school, no one will que 
tion. Not asa science, at all, but as a means of gain- 
ing a vocabulary and fixing correct forms of expres- 
sion, thereby preparing for the scientific study of the 
language. Nor will a proper teaching of it add to the 
teacher’s work, but rather leaven the wholelump. Any- 
one who has tried it, or has watched its working in the 
best schools of the country, will bear me out in this 
statement. . 

There is no more favorable period in the child’s 
school-life for this work. He is constantly getting new 
ideas ; these need to be expressed, — need to be put into 
words. Ideas become clearer ideas through expressing 
them ; thoughts are retained by being stated clearly. 


There is, then, a great call for the use of language, and, 
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if given the opportunity, the child will respond with a 
readiness he will never afterward exhibit. He has not 
self to forget at this period, for he has never learned to 
to think of self; neither is he conscious of surround- 
ings, as he will be later, but will freely and unaffectedly 
state his thought. That is what he has been doing for 
years before coming to school,—been doing it as he 
has been doing nothing besides,—for he has been allowed 
and encouraged to talk about everything with which he 
came in contact. Exercise his one talent, then, and 
continue the instruction begun at home. The school- 
room will be more real to him with this one connecting 
link between it and home. 

Language-culture must be largely oral through the 
primary course; each “lesson is the joint product of 
the work of teacher and pupil.” Its exercise, therefore, 
depends upon the genuine sympathy existing be- 
tween teacher and pupil, and also upon the teacher’s 
individual thought in planning an exercise. This 
being true, no detail of methods can be closely fol- 
lowed. I can, however, speak of some of the methods 
I have used in language-training, and these will suggest 
many others to your mind. 

Let the first exercises be purely conversational, and 
with the very little ones let them continue so for several 
weeks. Let the questions with the youngest ones be 
somewhat after this manner: How many shoes have 
you on your feet? The answer comes, “Two.” Two 
what? “Two shoes.” What about two shoes? “Two 
shoes on my feet.”” Now who will tell me the whole 
story ? and so follow up the questioning until you re- 
ceive a complete statement. They soon learn that you 
expect this, and will give it without waiting to be ques- 
tioned for it. How many mittens do you wear at once ? 
What do you wear on your head ? what else ? who wear 
bonnets ? who wear tall hats? What do you see from 
the window? What did you see coming to school ? 
What do you think you will see going home ? 

Show pictures, and call for the objects they can see 
in the picture. Show apple, and ask, What would you 
do with it if you had it? What else can you eat? 
When do you eat breakfast? dinner? supper? When 
does puss have her dinner? How does puss drink her 
milk? How many feet has your cat? What will she 
do if you pull her tail? With what will she scratch ? 
Where does she hide her claws? Show toy-horse and 
cart, and ask, What do you see now? Is this a real 
horse? Is this a real cart? What can a real horse 
do? What do people put in a cart? How many of 
you have acart at home? Is it just like this cart ? 
Is it as large ? 

In this way I lead them to observe and think, and 
then require their thought. They soon lose all restraint, 
and talk freely and sensibly about their home, their 
playthings, what they like, what they do not like, with 
whom they play, what things are made of wood, of 
glass, of tin, or about any particular thing to which I 
call their attention. I have only to present the stim- 
ulus to thought, and their little active minds respond 
readily. Thought with them means expression, and 
they give it without thinking of how they shall give it, 
or feeling at all embarrassed as to their nouns, verbs, 
and adjectives. There are constant mistakes in the use 
of these at first, but gentle, patient correction soon es- 
tablishes a fair degree of perfection even with the little 
ones. 

At first I can have little method in my questions. 
My aim is solely to awaken thought without regard to 
concentrating it, and to ascertain the child’s range of 
ideas. When I know where the class stands, I can 
choose my subjects and put my questions according to 
the children’s comprehension. Objects themselves, or 
pictures of objects, present the best stimulus of thought. 
“Indeed the only way to cultivate language in the child 
is to extend her knowledge of objects, and allow him 
full opportunity of talking about them and hearing 
when talked about.” 

Movements have a great charm for children, so I let 
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them describe mine or each other’s. I go to the board, 
draw a straight line, return to the class, and ask who 
can tell me what I have done. I open a door and talk 
with an imaginary person outside, and ask again what 
I did. I go to my desk, take a flower from the vase 
and give it to one of the class, and again ask what I 
have done. I let her do what she pleases with the 
flower, and let them tell me what has been done. 

At another time I say, Put your heads on the desk 
and think of something that has four feet; two feet; 
that flies; that has four wheels; two wheels; one wheel; 
three wheels. Of something you would like me to 
bring you when I go to Boston; of something that 
grows on trees; of some animal you know; of some 
plant you know. ‘Tell me what articles are found in 
the kitchen; in the parlor; inthe school-room. I write 
a sentence on the board, putting a horizontal line in 
place of one of the words, and require the child to sup- 
ply the word omitted. For illustration : 

Teacher: My can jump. 

Class : My cat can jump. 

My dog can jump. 
My cow can jump. 
My brother can jump. 
My squirrel can jump. 

These skeleton sentences give excellent practice in 
word-finding, both now and farther on, when I can 
teave several blanks to be supplied, or when I can put 
a story on the board, writing only a few of the most 
important words, and require a connected story with 
this mere outline for a guide. 

I describe a word and require them to tell it me from 
the description. Thus: “Iam thinking of something 
that grows in the field, and that men mow in the sum- 
mer time.” They are quick to say I am thinking of 
grass. “Iam thinking of something the grass makes 
when it is dried ; of something that is done to the hay ; 
for what the hay is used.” 

I tell a story, and require the scholar to tell me what 
he remembers of it. I point to a word with which they 
are familiar, and ask who will use this word in a little 
story. 

I point to an object in the room, and ask, Who will 
tell me something about this? They answer the ques- 
tions: What can you do? what can you taste? what 
can you wear? what can you hear? what can you touch? 


All these ways, and many more, I use to “bring to 
expression their previous knowledge, and to make it a 
basis for added facts.” The number of ways may be 
quadrupled and still leave ample scope for originality. 
All these exercises are adapted to the first years in 
school, They are largely conversational ; occasionally 
objects are described, but the power of description comes 
later than the power to narrate, so I employ narration 
first. 

With older pupils I enlarge upon many of the exer- 
cises I have mentioned, and employ others demanding 
a more extended knowledge, and a wide vocabulary, 
taking care always to adapt the exercise to the child’s 
ability. I require answers in a written, as well as in 
an oral form. Children early learn to meet this re- 
quirement, since they begin to write as soon as they 
enter school. The pencil becomes as familiar an instru- 
ment for communicating thought asthe tongue. When, 
however, the exercise is a written one, let it be preceded by 
a careful oral one, or by several oral exercises of a nature 
similar to the written one. Writing is a slower process 
than talking, and you will find the child either forget- 
ting the thought in thinking of the expression, or but 
half-expressing the thought; as, ‘The parts of a ham- 
mer handle and head’; or, ‘I like play with dogs.’ 
This is especially true of older children who have never 
been required to express themselves in writing. They 
will give the significant words so one knows what is 
meant, but will omit connectives and verbs. 

I have parts of the reading-lesson copied or written 
from memory. Stories from pictures are related and 
written. I require descriptions of objects, of journeys, 


of cities. They write letters. ‘They write stories from 
the words which form their spelling-lesson. They tell 
me what they know about coasting, blackberrying, piling 
wood, peddling oysters, cutting ice, selling newspapers, 
dressing dolls, making things for the fair; about gar- 
dening, planting, haying; about horses, oxen, hens, 
rabbits, squirrels, parrots; about the summer wild-flow- 
ers, the first spring flowers, fragrant flowers, hot-house 
plants; about games; about events in history, charac- 
ters in history. Geography furnishes much material 
for language-work. 

The reading-lesson is a prolific source of language- 
training. First, there are the pictures. Ask what is 
seen; have names assigned to this boy or that girl; the 
dog, the horse. Ask what the basket contains, and where 
the children are going with it; what they will do 
with its contents. Draw from them what in their 
own experience, the picture recalls. By a little skillful 
questioning they will invent a good story, founded upon 
what they see in the picture. 

Then there are the words to be developed, — that is, 
their meaning explained and illustrated; for instance, 
descend occurs. I feel sure they are not familiar with 
the form of the word, and think they do not know its 
meaning; so I say, “See that man on the house-top ; 
how will he get to the ground ?” “He will come down 
the ladder.” Now, who knows one word he can use for 
“come down,” —one word in place of these two? If, 
after a few seconds’ thought, no one suggests the word, 
I give it to them, writing it at the same time on the 
board; then ask who will change the sentence, “ He 
will come down the ladder,” and use the word. I re- 
ceive the sentence, “ He will descend the ladder.” I then 
call for other sentences involving the correct use of the 
word, until I am sure they comprehend its meaning. 

Phrases and sentences have often to be developed in 
a similar way. For instance, this sentence: “I look at 
people with the eyes of my mind as well as with the 
eyes of my body.” Draw from them that to look with 
the “eyes of the body ” simply means to see, and that 
to look with the “eyes of the mind” at the same time 
means to think about what is seen. The sentence then 
stands like this: “I think about people when I see 
them.” The sentence is now in a form that they un- 
derstand, and they can even farther change it, so that 
it reads, “ bib see people I notice their dress, their 
manners, their habits, and the expression of their faces.” 

I will illustrate farther. This sentence occurred the 
other day with my highest class in the primary school : 
“ A habit of observation and reflection will enable us to 
see and know many things of which we would otherwise 
be ignorant.” A look of blank dismay comes over the 
faces of the brightest at this fresh difficulty. It seems 
the hardest hill they yet have had to climb, and the 
sigh I hear plainly seems to say, “I suppose somebody 
meant something when he wrote this, but [ am sure I 
don’t know what.” I give them a moment to consider 
it, while I rather enjoy their perplexity. It tells me 
they expect to understand whatever they read, and are 
disturbed if they do not. That is the way I have 
trained them, and every one likes to see his work prosper. 


“A habit of observation and reflection will enable us 
to see and know many things of which we would other- 
wise be ignorant.” How many of you ever observed 
anything? This is not hard; surely they have ob- 
served clouds on the mountain-tops when it was going 
to rain; that the sun sets sooner in the valleys than on 
the mountain-tops; that the clouds were gray, when 
they came to school. They have observed various proc- 
esses in the tannery. ‘hey have observed that cows 
twist off the grass with their tongues, while horses bite 
it off. By always observing, what do you acquire a 
habit of ? A habit of observation. What do you ac- 
quire by always observing? A habit of observation. 
What do you acquire by always talking correctly? by 
always obeying? by always observing? Their faces 
begin to brighten, and I judge they have more idea of 
the meaning of the phrase, “ A habit of observation ” ; 
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so I ask them who will use other words in place of 


these, and the answer is prompt,—“ Always observing.” 
I then develop “ reflection” as meaning, in this con- 


nection, thinking particularly of what we know or see. 
They also tell me that the phrase, “will enable us to 
see and know,” means will teach us. Also that “to be 
ignorant” means “not to know.” Using, then, the 
words that have just been brought out, the sentence 
runs: “ Always observing and thinking particularly of 
what we see or know, will teach us many things which 
we would not otherwise know.” Words and sentences 
taught in this way must become a part of the scholars’ 
vocabulary. Every reading-lesson then increases to a 
great extent the child’s knowledge of words. Every 
lesson exercises him in the use of language. Language 
is but the expression of thought. Every lesson should 
stimulate thought, and lead to the expression of this 
thought; hence every lesson should be a language-lesson. 


But let me repeat, right here, what I must have said 
before, that true language-culture grows out of the 
thought of the child. He does not gain it by repeating 
your statements. Language does not consist in imi- 
tating; it consists in giving to ideas that are in the 
mind names that will express these ideas to others. If 
the child has not the proper terms to express the idea, 
give him those terms, but let the arrangement be entirely 
his own. You are not sure of his thought otherwise ; 
he merely repeats what may be meaningless sounds to 
him. Every language-lesson has a double object; for 
since there can be no expression of thought without 
the thought itself,—we muststimulate thought. And 
some one has truly said that the great difference in 
men lies in the power, and therefore in the habit of 
thought. 

I have spoken of comparatively few ways that I use 
to cultivate language, but they may serve to suggest 
many others to every enthusiastic, seriously-earnest 
teacher, who is intense in her love for her work, and in 
her desire to know more about every phase of it. It is 
not an easy subject to teach. It requires too much of 
one’s own self, is too living. It is not easy, but it is 
fascinating, perhaps because it demands so much real 
thought. The successful teaching of it, too, is the re- 
sult of a quickening impulse which only comes from a 
joy,—a real gladness in one’s work. 

To do our work dutifully and well is all the statutes 

require of us, perhaps ; but you know you are not satisfied, 
are not even content with that. You give the best you 
possess to your work, allof intellect that has been loaned 
you, all the character you have acquired. All deprecia- 
tion of your work, all misjudging of your motives will 
influence you to abate hardly one jot or tittle of your 
enthusiasm in it; all cannot make you believe teaching 
consists in keeping children at just such an angle in 
their chairs or on the floor, in droning out the reading- 
lesson, in the mechanical performance of examples, nor 
in the monotonous recitation of the geography-lesson. 
Look farther into the meaning of the word practical, 
and decide for yourselves whether it has another side 
than the bread-and-butter one; whether it has not a 
wider significance, intended to include all that makes 
work pleasurable as well as profitable. 
One thing else: the highest success in language-teach- 
ing depends upon an unclouded social atmosphere in the 
school-room. Though true of other teaching, it is es- 
pecially true of this. The teacher admitting this, will 
create such an atmosphere before taking one step in the 
lesson proper. Such an atmosphere should always pre- 
vail. We have all to admit it does not. If, however, 
we can have one period in the six hours harmonious, 
sympathetic, entertaining, and free from disturbing 
influences, something may each day be gained which 
would otherwise be left undone. 

Experience has taught me a few other things in re- 
gard to the teaching of language. The average child 
18 very imaginative, and the teacher’s work is not so 
much to cultivate the imagination as to train it. Teach- 
‘rs mistake right here. Some think the wildest state- 


ments are the most indicative of brilliant thought, and 
foster the wonder-loving spirit in the child until he can 
not tell the true from the false. Require from him 
plain, unvarnished statements, and check all inclination 
to exaggerate. The best conducted language-lesson can 
not take the place of steady, careful correction of all 
grammatical errors, provincialisms, and colloquialisms, 
or of simple, elegant language on the part of the teacher. 

Finally, do not be discouraged by your first attempts 
at language-teaching. The art is not acquired in a day 
or a week. Do not be frightened because some worthy 
member of the schoolboard, who has not given the sub- 
ject much attention, fails to appreciate your efforts. 
Judge for yourselves whether the work you are doing is 
productive of good results, and proceed accordingly. 
Do not use the methods I have suggested, or any others, 
until you have made them your own. Study the work- 
ing of your plan in everything; keep yourselves fresh 
for the consideration of any change in methods; weigh 
the change justly, and decide its worth. 


A CIRCULAR LETTER TO PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


FROM HIRAM ORCUTT, A.M., 
Tilden Ladies’ Seminary, West Lebanon, N. H. 


My Dear Friends : — By long service in the school- 
room I have gained a permanent relationship to the 
whole body of American teachers, and naturally feel a 
deep interest in you, and sympathy for you, in your 
important and difficult work. Hence I beg permission 
to address you, in a familiar letter, touching the points 
which have an important bearing upon your improve- 
ment as practical teachers, and your present and future 
success. 

I see you installed in a position of great dignity and 
of commanding influence. You are intrusted with the 
management and instruction of the Nation’s children, 
who are soon to become citizens in this Republic and 
to share in the management of public affairs. With 
the aid of the mothers in their homes, you are to form 
their character, and thus, under God, in a measure, to 
determine not only their individual condition in life, 
but also the condition and destiny of this great people. 
Other professions share in the responsibility of this im- 
portant work, but none so largely as your own. The 
mother, as I have intimated, has given form and tint to 
the bud and opening flower, but it is yours to watch 
over that mighty process until the fruitage shall appear. 
When these children leave your hands they will come 
into practical life, and their influence will begin to tell 
upon the lives of others. You should, therefore, meas- 
ure your own responsibility by this practical standard, 
and see to it that your work is well done. 

Your field of labor is not limited to the school, but 
includes also the homes from which your pupils are 
gathered. Indeed, your success as teachers depends 
largely upon what you say and do in these homes. You 
will find too many of your patrons ignorant of what 
constitutes a good school, and indifferent as to its suc- 
cess or failure. You should take special pains, there- 
fore, to instruct them, and to inspire them with new 
interest in the education of their children. In a word, 
you should aim to elevate and improve the whole people 
among whom you reside. 

You can reach and gain the confidence of these par- 
ents through their children. Win the child and you 
will win the mother, and through the mother, the whole 
family. As you visit these homes, you should interest 
yourselves in whatever interests them, and aim to im- 
press them with your own views, and impart to them 


dicious management and great care are necessary on 
the part of the teacher to secure this result, but such 
painstaking is wise and well rewarded. 

Again, your success depends upon the earnestness 
and determination with which you prosecute your work. 
The indolent teacher might as well be dead, so far as 
the school is concerned. Enthusiasm is potent in the 
school-room as well as in the world. If manifest in the 
teacher, it is communicated to the pupils. It wakes up 
mind, inspires study, and becomes an animating and 
controlling force in all the exercises of the school. And 
a determination to win, and hold and control, should be 
cherished and manifested at all times and everywhere. 
And if you would make the most of yourselves as 
teachers, and do the most for your schools, present and 
future, you must study ; study your daily lessons; study 
collateral subjects; study methods of instruction and 
illustration. In this way alone can you be fitted to ap- 
pear before your classes. Study school-management, 
that you may prevent evil; study methods of discipline, 
and the peculiarities of individual pupils, that you may 
judiciously punish wrong. No teacher can long sustain 
himself who does not make it a point to’ gain wisdom 
from the experience of others. Every teacher should 
own a professional library. It is indispensable, to the 
same end, that you take and read some educational jour- 
nal. In no other way can you make progress in this 
progressive age. So important is this point to the wel- 
fare of our schools that no candidate should be licensed 
who has not interest enough in school-work to subscribe 
for some educational periodical. Every live and pro- 
gressive teacher knows that he cannot afford to do with- 
out such reading. 

[The inquiry may here be made, Where can the best 
educational periodicals be found? I answer, Tur Na- 
TIONAL.or NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS OF EpvucATION, 
Primary TEACHER, and the educational review, Epvu- 
CATION, published by T. W. Bicknell, at 46 Hawley 
street, Boston, are the best. | 

Still another important suggestion may be here in- 
dulged. You should organize and hold weekly, or bi- 
weekly, teachers’ meetings in the town where you teach. 
Such gatherings are very profitable to each and all, as 
they afford opportunity for consultation and discussion, 
and enable each to compare notes with every other 
teacher, and thus to utilize the best thoughts and meth- 
ods of all. 

Now, in closing, allow me to express the hope that 

ou will realize the far-reaching consequences of success 
or failure in the work you have undertaken, and also 
the possibilities of your life, if you improve all your 
opportunities for culture and usefulness. 


JOHN JENKINS, THE PENMAN. 


Who has ever written the history of penmanship ? 
The art of printing has had its numerous historical dev- 
otees, but the art of executing the letters of the alpha- 
bet in script has had few or none. I was rovently 
led to this interrogation-mark while looking over my 
library and finding a book but little known, which was 
published at Andover, Mass., in 1813, entitled, “ The 
Art of Writing. By John Jenkins, Writing-Master.” 
It is of quarto form, and contains 72 pages. The au- 
thor claims to have first put in practice the modes of 
analysis now so common in a modified form. 

He found that he could resolve nearly all the letters 
of the alphabet into six elementary forms. To these he 
gave the names of the direct /, as seen in the letter ¢ ; 
the inverted /, as seen in the first part of the letter n ; 
the curved /, as seen in the last half of the letter n ; 
the letter 7, 0, and the stem, or straight mark. 

The author gives us finely-engraved, copper-plate 
copies to illustrate his system. His methods of illustra- 
tion are quite equal to any of those employed at the 
present day. This is true in securing a graceful curve 


your own enthusiasm in regard to school matters. In\to the letters. He made his pupils trace over each 


this way you can secure the codperation of both pupils 
and parents, which is of the utmost importance. In- 
deed, no school can be successful while public opinion 
is against the teacher. Where the highest success is 
attained, the combined influence of each pupil and family 
is exerted to sustain a skillful master or mistress. Ju- 


letter with a dry pen, so that they should be able to 
have an idea of the principle stroke, how to hold the pen, 
and give the right motion of the fingers. The author 
also made an analysis of the capital letters, which was 
quite simple. 


Mr. Jenkins tells, us in his preface, that he com- 
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menced teaching penmanship as early as 1781, and 
has taught in ten States of the Union. His first book 
was published in 1791, under the patronage of the Leg- 
islature of Massachusetts, of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, and of many gentlemen of distin- 
guished literary talents ; among them were Ben). Rush, 
M.D.; John Warren, M.D.; John Hancock, LL.D. ; 
Leonard Woods, D.D.; Ezra Stiles, D.D.; Timothy 
Dwight, D.D.; and Noah Webster, Jr., Esq. 

But Mr. Jenkins had his trials. Wrifford and 
Towne’s system of writing was published in 1810 and 
1812, claiming a new invention in the art of writing, 
but which Mr. Jenkins declared was only a plagiarism 
of his own, and much inferior. In this sense we may 
claim that all the systems published since his time are 
plagiarisms, though greatly modified and improved. 
Mr. Jenkins proposed to complete his work in seven 
books, but I am not aware that he even published more 
than the first book. 

The more modern methods of teaching penmanship 
began about the year 1820, in what was known as the 
running-hand. The Carsterian system camé into use 
about the year 1830. This was followed in this coun- 
try by the several systems now in use. 

The writer of this article made use of Jenkins’s sys- 
tem of analysis forty-seven years ago, and though the 
printer may be surprised to learn the fact, he made more 
money from his evening writing schools than from his 
day school. He had no rival for several years, till at 
last a fellow came into town who could make eagles 
with fishes’ tails, which had the effect to drive the writer 
out of the field, as he had no skill in flourishes, as they 
were then called. Entity. 


THE SPEAKING VOICE. —(II) 


BY JOHN HOWARD, N. Y. CITY. 


So the speaker, whose habitually mild and feeble ut- 
terances in private life has given him no concern, finds 
himself called upon to put forth some intentional, con- 
scious bodily effort to meet the demands of public ad- 
dress, even though the public is represented by a class 
of half-a-dozen scholars, at the distance of the recita- 
tion-seats. 

Nothing could be more natural than this effort 
nothing more harmful than its blind indulgence. For 
the bodily efforts that are almost sure to be made are the 
very ones which disturb and distort the natural and 
functional powers of voice-production. 


Let the reader make a few experiments which prompt 
him to unusual exertion of the smaller bodily parts, 
such as the fingers, the hands, the teeth, and notice how 
invariably his extremity of effort will introduce the 
same general bodily effort. 

For instance, let him take a stick of wood, or a Jead- 
pencil, in both hands and try to snap it in two. If a 
positive effort is required, it will be noticed that the 
whole upper-frame co-operates with the hands; that it 
grows more and more rigid as the hands tighten more 
strongly. 

Or let any one place a half-cracked nut between his 
teeth and try to crunch it. Suppose he does not suc- 
ceed at the first trial, and tries again and more deter- 
minedly.* Will not the sides and back be felt to set 
themselves with an exertion so great that it often 
causes a sensation of tremulousness ? 


It is the same effort, exactly the same, that we make 
when lifting a heavy weight. Attempt to lift on« end 
of a heavy piano; notice the physical exertion, and sud- 
denly let it cease. The sides and back will be felt to 
suddenly grow more loose, with the very positive sensa- 
tion of vanishing exertion. Now repeat the effort with 
the hands and teeth, and it will be proved that the stif- 
fening and bracing of the whole upper frame is the same 
in each and every case. 

For lifting the piano, this frame-stiffening effort 


breaking the pencil it is utterly useless. It is a 
sympathetic effort, prompted by the instinct to bring 
every possible force to bear. It may be recognized as 
the state of bodily tension into which a person is thrown 
by sudden fright, or by nervous apprehension. 

Though this general effort is necessary for heavy 
lifting, and simply useless for pencil-snapping, nut- 
cracking, and similar arts, it is a positive hindrance in 
the act of voice-giving. For the power of the voice de- 
pends mainly upon the compression of the lungs; and 
how can they be compressed when their boundaries, the 
very parts which are to press inward, are rendered stiff 
and immovable by the rigid effort just described ? 

The lungs must be squeezed, just as the bulb of an 
atomizer. must be squeezed to force out through its 
nozzle the perfumed spray. Similarly will the vocal 
spray be sent through the wind-pipe, upward through 
the slit between the vocal chords, and converted into 
voice. The more the bulb is pressed the larger will be 
the volume of the spray, and the greater the distance to 
which it will be thrown. The more strongly the lungs 
are crowded upon, by whatever bodily parts surround 
them, the larger will be the volume and range of the 
voice. 

It may seem that I dwell upon this axiom with too 
much pertinacity, giving it all the demonstration of a 
veritable proposition. My excuse is that we read in every 
quarter that the breath must be reserved; that its force 
must be moderated by the diaphragm ; that only so much 
breath, and no more, must be apportioned to each tone. 
Dr. Streeter was quite as mischievous in insisting that 
the breathing should be let alone as a matter of little 
consequence. Prof. Monroe gave the most positively 


other things, the intercostal, or between-rib muscles 


| should be used, though their contraction is, as we shall 


later see, the bugbear of all respiratory study. Dr. 
Guilmette acknowledges the importance of respiratory 
study, but utterly mistakes the true respiratory process 
that he credits one muscle with service performed by 
others. Most assuredly the subject of respiratory sup- 
port of the voice is in so lamentable a state of neglect 
and disagreement that self-evident truths are excusably 
insisted on and circuitously proved. 

More exact advice must await a more particular ex- 
planation of the crowning faults of respiratory support. 
For the present the speaker, can only be instructed to 
examine himself, so that he can decide whether he does, 
or does not, compress the lungs adequately. 


Consider, then, that any sinking inward or downward 
of the ribs will compress the lungs. To be sure, the 
lungs do not fill the whole space inclosed by the ribs, 
but only a part of the upper-chest; yet a sinking of the 
lower-chest or of the sides, will surely and forcibly 
compress the lungs aud drive the air upward with 
equal force through the bronchial tubes and the wind- 
pipe, as a moment’s reflection will show. Now let any 
interested reader place a hand first upon his chest, and 
either sustain a prolonged call or repeat several shorter 
calls without renewing the breath. Then repeat the 
calls while placing the hand upon the shoulder. If you 
find that these parts rise during the calls and fall after 
they have ceased, you may know positively that your 
respiratory habit is wrong. For are you not drawing 
away from the lungs the very parts that should com- 
press them ? 

Again, clasp the sides with both hands, first at a 
point half-way between the hips and the shoulder, and 
a little toward the back; then as near the armpits as 
you can reach. Do these parts swell outward during 
the calls? If so, you are wholly in error, and the voice 
must suffer in consequence. 

The only general advice which can be thrown into a 
few words is this: Inhale breath in such a manner that 
you will raise or swell outward the very parts that were 
so moved during the calls. Then call as before, while 
you intentionally relax the inspiratory efforts which 


would be indispensable ; but for cracking the nut or 


raised or swelled the parts, thus letting them sink or 


harmful instructions by actually directing that, among} 


fall apparently of their own weight. Such relaxing 
movements will oppose the contrary faulty movements, 
and some partial relief may be obtained. 


THE FAME OF THE CITY. 


BY JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 
A great rich city of power and pride, 
With streets full of traders, and ships on the tide; 
With rich men and workmen, and judges and preachers, 
The shops full of skill, and the schools full of teachers. 


The people were proud of their opulent town; 
The rich men spent millions to bring it renown; 
The strong men built and the tradesmen planned, 
The shipmen sailed to every land; 

The lawyers argued, the teachers taught, 

And a poor shy poet his verses brought, 

And cast them into the splendid store. 


The tradesmen stared at his useless craft, 

The rich men sneered and the strong men laughed; 
The preachers said it was useful quite, 

The school-men claimed it was theirs to write. 

But the songs were spared, though they added naught 
To the profit and praise the people sought, 

That was wafted at last from distant climes. 

And the townsmen said, ‘‘ To remotest times 

We shall send our name and our greatness down.”’ 


The boast came true; but the famous town 

Had a lesson to learn when all was told. 

The nations that honored cared naught for its gold, 
Its skill they exceeded a hundred-fold: 

It had only been one of a thousand more 

Had the songs of its poet been lost to its store. 


Then the rich men and tradesmen and schoolmen said 
_ They had never derided, but praised instead ; 
And they boast of the poet their town has bred. 
—Harper’s, for January. 


VARIETIES. 


AT THE END. 


And soon, when this life with its waiting is over, 
And night passes from us, and day shall appear, 
The light of the Lord shall His glory discover, 
And we shall then know what we only guessed here. 
Oh, then we shall sing the old words with new meaning, 
For then we shall gaze on Him ; then will be given 
The light of His countenance, no shadow screening, 
And nating our Father our hearts shall find heaven; 
nd sing on forever,— 
** How great is His goodness, 
How great is His beauty.’’ 
— Marianne Farningham. 


Mr. Editor :—The inclosed ‘‘ specimen of English litera- 
ture of the nineteenth century ’’ was picked up by 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


Mr Post Ofice Keeper if there is any male Comes for me 
pleas send it to Anamosa Iowa and a me yours respectuly 


— A gentleman saw an old Highlander, one day, fishing with 
a bent pin. He said to the man, ‘‘ Fish will never be caught 
with that.”’ ‘‘ Ay, they will,’’ the man replied, “‘if they’ll only 


take it into their heads.”’ 


— Mr. A. Bronson Alcott has no faith in the opinions of the 
ancient disciplinarians of New England. ‘‘1 hold,’’ said he, 
the other day, ‘‘ that the man who cannot govern children, or 
men either, by moral means; — by the power of his eye, the 
charm of his manners, the resources of his intelligence, is not 
worthy to control his fellow-creatures.’’ 


— An aged negro, the other day, was showing the scars of 
the wounds inflicted by the lash when he wasaslave. ‘‘ What 
a picture ?”’ exclaimed a sympathizing looker-on. ‘‘ Yes,’’ re- 
sponded the colored brother, ‘‘ dat’s de work of de old masters.”’ 


—A noted sharper, wishing to ingratiate himself with a 
clergyman, said: ‘‘ Parson, I should like to hear you preach 
more than I can tell you.”’ ‘‘ Well,” responded the clergyman, 
“if you had been where you ought to have been last Sunday 
you would have heard me.’”’ ‘‘ Where was that?’ ‘In the 
county jail.’’ 

— The happiness of life depends on the regular prosecution 
of some laudable purpose or lawful calling, which engages, 
helps, and enlivens all our powers. Let them bear witness, 
who, after spending years in active usefulness, retire to enjoy 
themselves ! Prayers should be offered for their servants and 
wives, and for them, also; they are a burden to themselves. — 
W. Jay. 

— An editor in Georgia says: ‘“‘ Gold is found in thirty-six 
counties in this State, silver in three, copper in thirteen, iron 
in forty-three, diamonds in twenty-six, and whiskey in all of 
them; and the last gets away with all the rest.’”’ 


— A school-boy on being asked what made the Tower of 
Pisa lean, replied, ‘‘ Because of the famine in the land.”’ 


— More hearts pine away in secret anguish, for the want of 
kindness from those who should be their comforters, than for 
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MATHEMATICS. 


ll communications intended for this department should be directed 
Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 115, 2? + 11 (1) 
2+ y*?= 7, (2), to find values of z and y. 

From (1), y =11 — from (2), y= 11 —2? = 
\(7—2). Squaring both members, we have, z* — 22z? +- 121 
=7— 2; observing that — = — 13x? —9z*, we have, 
at — 1822 — 92? + 121 = 7 — 2. Transposing and col- 
lecting terms gives, zt — 137? = 9z7 —z—114. Adding 
(323 — 38a to both members gives, z* + 3z° — 132? — 3827 = 
32° + 9a? — 3892 — 114. Dividing both terms by z* + 32? — 
132 — 38, gives s = 3; and substituting this value in (1), we 
easily find y = 2. 

I would suggest to the one who asks for the solution of this 
problem that he try to find the values of x and y in the equa- 
tions 22-+-y =T7 and z+ y? — 11, which can be solved in a 
similar manner, MARCELLUS THOMPSON. 

Clarksburg, W. Va., 1880. = 


[ANOTHER SOLUTION.] 
Transposing in (2), 2=7T—y? (3) 
Squaring (3), a? = 49 — I4y? + y* (4) 
Substituting values of z in (1), 11 — y= 49— 14y2?+y* (5) 


From (5), yt + l4y?+y+49=—11 (6) 
From (6), y* — l4y?+y+38=0 (7) 
Factoring (7) (y® + 2y2 — 10y + 19) (y—2)—0 (8) 
Whence, y—2=0 (9); .. y=2 


Pinckneyville, Ill., 1880. RB. ANDERSON. 

| Neither of the above are strictly solutions of the equations, 
since they depend on the discovery of a factor, which can be 
done only by trial.—Eb. } 


ProsLeM 151.—How many balls one foot in diameter can 
be put into : cubical box of which the sides measure four feet 
in the clear 


C\0000 
| 000 
BOOOO 


If the author of this problem will examine the 
arrangement of the balls as in the figure, he will 
OOO | observe that it can be proved that the distance 
410000) from A to B is very nearly 17 inches, and also 
from Bto C, As the depth of the box is 48 inches, we can 
put in as many rows as are represented in figure,—that is, we 
will have 3 rows with 4 balls in each, and 2 rows with 3 balis 
in each; therefore total number: 
Bx4x4=— 48 
2x38x3= 18 


Wakefield, R. I., 1880. 66 


JAMES WATERS. 


PROBLEM 152.—A r cut off 
which took 44 of the cireamference Se weighed @ Ihe, "What 
did the whole cheese weigh ? R. W. 
Let r= radius of transverse section of cheese. Since the 
part cut off is bounded by \ of the circumference, the chord 
of this are=r/3. Area of transverse section = r?; area of 
sector bounded by 44 cir. = 14 w r2; hence area of segment cut 


off = 4 gr? — ee. 


Now, considering cheese as uniform, the weight of any por- 
tion will be directly proportioned to its area, a 
ar 


Hence, r2 3 4 = 15.128 lbs., weight of cheese. 
8 


Kar — 
JAMES WATERS. 


PROBLEM 153.—A pigeon started from Cincinnati at 8 a. m. 
and flew east at the rate of one degree of longitude per hour: 
how many degrees was it from the place of starting at its noon ? 


Ans, At the time of starting (8 a.m.) the pigeon was 4 
hours, or 60° of longitude, from the meridian on which the 
sun was then vertical. This noon meridian may be consid- 


ered as constantly moving westward at the rate of 15° of lon- 
gitude per hour, while the pigeon is flying eastward at the 
rate of 1° of longitude per hour. 

1° = distance p over by pigeon in one hour; 

16° ) 60° = distance passed over by both pigeon and{sun ; 

334° = distance of pigeon from Cincinnati at the time 

required. Ans, 3° 45’ E. of Cincinnati. J. A. H. 

|J. A. H. probably does not mean to speak of 60° as a dis- 


tance. Distance has no such unit as the degree.—Ep. ] 


PROBLEM 158.—From the middle of the side of a square 
containing 10 acres, I run a line cutting off 37 acres: 
ow long is the line ? M. C, 

Since the field contains 10A., it is 40 rds. sq. Through the mid- 
dle of one side draw a line to the middle of opposite side. The 
square is thus divided into two equal parallelograms, each con- 
taining 54. Draw a diagonal in the parallelogram. It is di- 
vided into two equal parts, each containing 244A. Now since 
Supposed figure contains 3%A., the required line is not a di- 


agonal, but falls somewhere in the adjacent triangle and be- 
rons the diagonal, forming a right-angied triangle, having for 
ts base one side of the square, and the hypothenuse, the re- 
guired line. The area of the triangle must = 5A — 38% = 
74 = 180 sq. rds, 180 X 2 =360 == areaof rectangle having 


base = base of the triangle, and altitude = altitude of triangle 
+40 of The required 

en, equals (40)? (9)? = 41 rds, 

Genoa, O., 1880, J. W. Bowizs. 


;|subscribers, who are now in arrears, take advan 
»|reduction by renewing from the present time at price, 


PROBLEM 154.—TuHkr JOURNAL states that this problem may 
be found in any good trigonometry. I may add that the geomet- 
rical solution, or proof of rule, may be found in Hutton’s Math- 
ematics, Vol. IL. WATERS. 


———eoe- 
PROBLEMS. 


PROBLEM 159.—A hired of B $1000 for one year, at 12 per 
cent. in advance, and gave his note for the $1000, paying $120 
down. At the end of the year A said to B, ‘“‘ I want the 
$1000 another year on the same terms.”’ ‘‘ Well,’’ says B, 
** give me the $120.’ A gives him a check for $300, saying, 
“Take out the interest and indorse the rest on the note.” 
How much should B indorse on the note ? Give an arith- 
metical solution. OLD Foey. 


PROBLEM 160.—I wish to purchase a rope for driving a pul- 
ley, having given the diameter of one pulley, 3 ft., and of the 
other, 4 ft., and the distance from center to center of pulleys, 
160 ft; the upper part of rope must have a deflection of 1-45 of 
the distance between the pulleys. What must be the length of 
the rope ? 4 Mo. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


BY A. P. MARBLE, PH.D., WORCESTER. 


In this city the evening schools took the place of the appren- 
tice schools; these apprentice schools were opened for the 
benefit of young men who had been indentured, and on the 
condition that they be sent to school a certain part of each 
year. In the course of time the apprentice system fell into 
disuse, There are, however, many young men and women of 
little or no education who used to study, and many of whom 
are glad to spend the winter evenings in this way. A part of 
them have moved into the State, and have not, therefore, had 
the privilege of the day school; others have left school at a 
very early age, and before the law for compulsory school at- 
tendance was so strict or so well executed as now. Besides 
these,—for whom the evening schools were established,—there 
is a class of lawless idlers who flock into those schools without 
advantage to themselves, and to the injury of the schools and 
of those who really wish to learn. This last class is well de- 
scribed in your correspondence from Philadelphia recently, 
They have made trouble in our schools also; they are found 
in Boston and in other cities. In order to meet this difficulty 
and conquer it, the committee on evening schools in this city 
issued the following circular, which both states the case for 
the benefit of those intending to be pupils, and serves as a 
ticket of admission to the schools, and a receipt for the deposit 


made: 

The Evening Schools have cost the city more than $2,000 
each winter the past few years. They are kept for the benefit of 
persons over fifteen years old, who have not had a good chance 
to go to school when young. But a great many boys and girls 
who do not care to learn have flocked in ; they have taken up 
the time of the teachers and of the scholars who try to learn; 
and they have dropped out as soon as they found they could 
not go to school for fun. Others have begun to go to school, 
and have fallen out as soon as good skating or some other 
amusement comes along. 

In order to protect those who give their time, and really wish 
to learn, and to save the cost of keeping school without profit 
to the scholars, the Committee now require a deposit of $1.00 
from each pupil when he receives his ticket of admission. If 
he is studious and orderly, and is not absent except when he 
is absolutely obliged to be, the money will be refunded at the 
end of about one month, or Dec. 24. He can then renew his cer- 
tificate for another month. The school will,therefore, cost noth- 
ing to those pupils who go regularly, and make a business of 
it. Those who go once in a while for amusement will lose the 
money deposited, and thus pay the city part of the cost in- 
curred on their account. 

On the above terms this admits , No. 
Street, to the Street Evening School till Dec. 24, 
1880, unless he is sooner dismissed for misconduct. He has 
made the deposit of $1.00. 

Worcester, Nov., 1880, 


, Supt. of Schools. 

Dec. 24, 1880. This ticket is renewed till , 188 

This ticket is renewed till , 188 

On the first evening, the attendance in each of the schools 
opened was as large as the average last year; the number has 
steadily increased ; and there has not been the least disorder 
or disturbance. The school has gone on from the first as 
well as it used to after three or four weeks of irregularity by 
the old plan, With scarcely an exception the pupils have 
taken hold with a will, and shown a disposition to improve 
their opportunities. The plan has eliminated all the idle and 
indifferent. In very few cases has the deposit been forfeited. 
It seems from the experience thus far that the difficulty solves 
itself, and with no hardship to any one. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Ly answer to many inquiries, and in order to prevent any 
misunderstanding, we wish to state that our reduced price 
($2.50) for Tuk JoURNAL for one year, only applies to those 


who pay strictly in advance. We are glad, however, pe vase 
t 


and arrearages to date, at the rate of 25 cents per 
THE PUBLISHER. 


KEEPING SCHOOL REGISTERS. 


A communication in THe JourRNAL, of Dec. 30, led me 


Lagain to consult my register with reference to marking the 


attendance of pupils. If your correspondent criticises the di- 
rections of the board of education, let his shafts be rightly 
pointed and his charges rightly aimed, but let no public 
teacher be censured for trying to comply with such directions. 
The specifications of the register, to be sure, are not as numer- 
ous as some might think desirable; and perhaps more than 
one, like Alfonso of Castile, might think that if he had been 
consulted about preparing them, he ‘could have done the 
thing better.’’ But let us, unofficial people, be modest. Mat- 
ters will adjust themselves as time moves on, although, no 
doubt, an occasional sharp stick may serve to hasten the day. 

But is the evil so great an one as your correspondent fears ? 
With regard to the first charge, that the “‘ practice”’ is ‘ un- 
fair to those who do well,’’ he seems to assume that in some 
schools teachers do, habitually, dismiss pupils immediately 
after having answered to their names, and that committees 
approve of it, or at least does not disapprove of it. He, of 
course, knows best the grounds of his assumption. But is 
it not mainly a bugbear in his own mind, built up from a va- 
riety of considerations ? 

A custom of dismissing pupils before the close of the morn- 
ing or afternoon session, of which no record is required in the 
register, may, indeed, become an evil. Its tendency is prob- 
ably always in that direction, as the tendency of discipline is 
always toward laxity; but if parents occasionally make the re- 
quest, even at an early hour, who shall stand in the way of 
them because endowed with a higher power, or deny the pu- 
pil the credit of appearing in school that day, bound to it as 
he must be, by a strong attachment to insure his coming that 
day atall? And what shall be the measure of that credit? 
Let the language of the school register answer. And should 
the board of education see fit to change it, let it still give an- 
swer. In short, at all times, let the State register determine 
the ruling of committees on this point. 

But the first ‘‘ charge’’ is not a heinous one: “ It is unfair 
to those who do well’?! What concern, pray, have they in 
the matter, at all? When their turn comes, let them be dealt 
with fairly and kindly, themselves alone considered. Besides, 
if the evil (?) is assumed to be so general, do they not have as 
good an opportunity as anybody to have apart init? Who, 
then, are the injured ones? And if the school is seriously at 
fault in this respect, is it not also at great fault in some other 
particular ? In fact, how is everything else in the fundamental 
condition of Denmark ? 

The second “‘ charge’’ sets forth that ‘‘ it presents a tempta- 
tion to the children to get excused, and then play truant,’’ ete. 
Possibly this may be a matter of some concern. Yet is there 
"but one resource and remedy? Must we despair of a child 
because he is born into a world to find temptations about him 
every day of his life? Let us have courage. Let us educate 
him against temptations, even though it must be in the midst 
of them; let us awaken his ideas to higher ranges; let us try 
to make him stronger inwardly. What we need, and what we 
need especially, everywhere, all through society, is a better 
manhood. The boy must build up his character in the midst 
of many adverse circumstances. He must, indeed, be cared 
for. He must be guided, controlled, cautioned, reproved, it 
may be, but never shut out of the world, because, forsooth, 
there are temptations in it. 

Has the schoolroom anything to do with this work? Yea, 
verily. The teacher must be the magnetic head of the school. 
Towards him the rays of the school must centre. He must 
hold his pupils by invisible cords. He need not continually be 
stepping upon their feet, thwarting them, and thrusting pro- 
hibitions into their faces. Let him act with unmistaken and 
unmistakable fairness to all. Let his own personal influence 
be what it should. Let him be imbued with a love for his work, 
and remember that those minds are not mortal, but immortal. 
And with it all, can he not make the inward influences of 
the schoolroom stronger than the outward ones during the 
school hours ? 

The third charge, that ‘“‘ it makes our school records ... . 
simply a mass of falsehoods,’’ etc., seems to me to be an ex- 
travagant statement to come from such asource. There is, 
undoubtedly, a great lack of uniformity in the manner of 
‘*making up”’ the school-registers in the various parts of the 
State, at least in some perhaps unimportant particulars. 
Hence the importance of complying as exactly as possible with 
the directions given, whatever may be our individual opinions 
as to what the specifications ought to be. But your corres- 
pondent appears to term the records ‘‘ simply a mass of false- 
hoods ’”’ with regard to a matter of which neither the register 
or the Board of Education takes any cognizance whatever. 
Need we comment further here ? 

Again, and finally: ‘“‘It makes our schools teach that 
lying, on occasion, is allowable and right, and so arrays them 
against our homes and churches.’’ (The italics are mine.) I 
regret for the spirit which prompted such a statement. Was 
it, indeed, a good spirit? It is much to be regretted that the 
good “‘ Pastor’’ found his sensibilities so wrought upon with 
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had effected so little toward a better order of things, and upon 
what, undoubtedly, he felt to be a great evil to the morals of 
the young, and the firesides and churches of the people, — to 
allow his wild pen to run away from his better reason, and to 
trace that culminating charge. Our school registers are ex- 
plicit in their directions. How, then, shall the evil complained 


of, if an evil it be, be disposed of ? What Oliver Cromwell | 


shall arise to pronounce an absolute “ prohibition” of the 
hitherto tolerance, and abolish al/ dismissing of pupils every- 
where throughout this State of Massachusetts ? Whence shall 
the wise ruler come ? 

And, finally, query: If it involve a falsehood on the part of 
the teacher, and so, as is charged, “‘ arrays the school against 
our homes and churches” to dismiss a pupil two hours before 
the close of school, how long before the close of a session may 
a teacher dismiss a pupil and not involve himself in any part 
of such pernicious error and falsehood ? Or is the whole sub- 
ject a case of total depravity ? R. B. C. 

North Brookfield, Mass., 1881. 


NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

In his late report, the supt. of common schools in San Fran- 
cisco, John W. Taylor, bas a vigorous chapter on secondary 
education. He take the ground that public education is not a 
charity bestowed by the rich tax-payer on the children of the 
poor; but that the State gives freely, and in return receives 
the benefits that arise from enlightened citizenship. If pri- 
mary education advances the community one step in prosper- 
ity and happiness, secondary education will advance it another, 
and university education will produce the highest type of cit- 


izenship. 

On the subject of teachers’ qualifications, Mr. Taylor says 
the educational millenium will have arrived when boards of 
education appoint teachers in the schools on account of their 
learning and ability to teach, and not on the score of friend- 
ship, or political, church, or family influence. The manner in 
which positions are secured is described somewhat frankly. 
It is possible that the picture may suit other cities besides San 
Francisco. The description is as follows: 

**In this city the teacher, irrespective of qualification and ex- 
perience, — provided she or he hold a certificate, —who can bring 
the most pressure to bear on the Board of Education, is almost 
sure of the appointment. The iuterests of the schools should be 
considered first, the serving of friends second. Applicants set 
to work systematically to capture the Board of Education, and 
if the field of acquaintances is sufficiently large, will generally 
succeed. The interests of the schools must be neglected, and 
the children must suffer to provide a living for some unfor- 
tunate and perhaps some incompetent persons. It is a well- 
known fact that the most incompetent teachers bring the most 
outside pressure to bear on the directors. The same means 
which are used to elect teachers are snemeyes to prevent an 
incompetent teacher from being discharged. To keep incom- 
petent teachers out, and discourage those who may be found 
already in the department, is the most difficult work which 
the directors have to perform. Very few have a sufficiently 
high sense of their obligations to the schools or the moral 
courage to attempt to perform the work.”’ 

On the subject of the compensation of teachers, Supt. Tay- 
lor says, with some feeling, ‘* The school-teachers ‘are the poor- 
est paid of any employés of the city government except day 
laborers.”” To prove this statement, the average salaries of 
twenty-six of the city departments are appended. This com- 
parison shows undoubtedly that teachers are not well treated 
in San Fraucisco, but there is less discrepancy between the 
salaries of teachers in that city and those of other city em- 
ployés than in many other large cities of the Union. But Mr. 
Taylor makes a good point when he says, that any of the high- 
salaried positions in the other departments could be filled by 
many of the teachers; whereas few if any of the clerks or dep- 
uties could pass the examination or do the work required to 
retain position in the schools. The peroration of the report is 
eloquent and stirring. It approves of the plan of relieving the 
burdens of the taxpayer, but deplores the fact that the only 
department in the city made to suffer by the spasm of econ- 
omy was the school department,—‘‘ the only one that is kept 
within the annual appropriation, the only department that 
ameliorates the condition of mankind and brings a blessing to 
the poor man, which supplants ignorance with intelligence 
and reduces the ranks of criminals. If the work of reducing 
the salaries of all the city officials had been carried out; if a 
commencement had been made with the salary of the mayor, 
and the pruning-knife applied to the long list of tax-eaters 
down to the indolent, soft-handed, high-salaried deputies; if 
the hangers-on. who do little less than draw their salaries, had 
been shaken off, and an honest effort made to comply with the 
general demand for a more economical 4 = government, 

ke 


no one would have said one word nst al reduction 
the salaries of the school « 


lowA, — An lowa paper says that 2 ie of that State, al- 
though 68 years of age, and considered a pretty-well educated 
man, bas entered a college in Boston as a student. Welcome 
to the judge. Send toenen as arule; the sophomore classes 

estern College, which bas for ears been located at 
Western, Lowa, has recently hae Borne at Toledo, the 
county-seat of Tama county. . 


writing his few lines of criticism upon the public schools, — | 
more particularly of his own town, where his own influence 


THE “LOOKER- ON.” 


EDUCATION AND CITIZENSHIP. 

The usual argument advanced to justify the expenditure of 
public money for educational purposes is, that the State de- 
manding the intelligent exercise of the right of suffrage on the 
part of the citizen, it is incumbent on the State to provide the 
facilities of education for those who are expected to possess 
and exercise this intelligence. The citizen must make the 
laws which he is expected to obey. It does not seem necessary 
at this date to justify public education on the above or any 
other grounds. Education should be cultivated for itself, and 
diffused for the palpable benefits which it confers on the race, 
regardless of the influence it has on the use of the elective 
franchise, the conduct of business, or the conservation of pub- 
lie morals. Education is good because it is good. If it is not 
the summum bonum, it approaches as near that concept as any 
influence or force that has yet been discovered. It is as super- 
fluous to argue in behalf of education in general, and public 
education in particular, as to discuss the utilitarian value of 
air and sunshine. Some truths are so plain as to be clouded 
by an attempt at demonstration, and some principles are so 
self-evident that it is the part of wisdom to put them in prac- 
tice without explanation or apology. . 

And yet, in the formation and working of a system of educa- 

tion, it is well that the relation of the State and the citizen to 
each other be kept constantly in sight; hence the mutual de- 
pendence of enlightened citizenship and fostered education. 
One who denies this relationship in these times and in this 
country is not worthy of serious attention; he is a blind man 
abusing light, and a deaf man disputing the existence of sound. 
Viewing the corruption and intrigues of politics, the conscien- 
tious teacher is apt to ask, Do I do my full duty in preparing 
those.in my charge for the responsibilities of citizenship? The 
great majority of our pupils leave school without any idea of 
the principles on which this government is founded. With 
his twenty-first birthday the young man finds himself in pos- 
session of what may be regarded by him as a sacred trust or 
as a marketable bit of merchandise. Should he not at this 
time have more than a nodding, street, or yelling acquaintance 
with the noble privileges of this Republic, — free speech, free 
press, free ballot? Are the details of war good preparation 
for the citizen’s life of peace ? Should the geography and his- 
tory of foreign countries form so large a portion of the pupils’ 
course of study ? Should not the biographies of men of peace 
and industrial invention and expansion be studied, to the ex- 
clusion of what usually fills our text-books? Should not the 
Constitution be analyzed rather than the hard lines of Para- 
dise Lost, and the laws of the State and Nation explained prior 
to the mastering of the binomial theorem? Instead of literary 
and’ debating societies, should not the youth of our schools be 
encouraged to conduct miniature conventions, congresses, and 
elections, in which the exercise of every function of citizenship 
is anticipated, and the acts made as much a matter of course 
and of mechanical habit as the application of the rules of arith- 
metic to business ? 
Such are the questions that are now troubling the minds of 
many good and conscientious educators. It is the disposition 
of zeal to indulge in self-disparagement, and the habit of devo- 
tion to fancy nothing given when the very heart and soul of 
the devotee are given to the cause. That our teachers of all 
grades do so much, is the very reason why they have an op- 
pressive sense of something left undone; while indolence and 
self-complacency are boon companions. To such educators 
we would suggest, that though the world of politics and legis- 
lation is bad, it might be worse; that the fruits of their good 
work are yet to be made manifest; that there are influences 
working against the school which go far to neutralize the 
teacher’s best efforts; and that assuming too much responsi- 
bility and attempting too great tasks cripple one’s efficiency in 
his appointed sphere. There is a time for everything, and a 
place for everything. Great battles are great events; great 
generals are great characters. While war in itself is to be de- 
plored, it has been the means of elevating the race. But for 
the faculties called into being and action by war, the race would 
still be dwelling in caves or in the foliage of the forest. The 
story of our country’s history appeals to the pride and patriot- 
ism of our youth as no other school subject can appeal, and is 
eminently suited to the cultivation of the principle of citizen- 
ship so as to enable them to conform to the legal citizenship 
with which maturity clothes them. 

To the youthful mind the provisions of the Constitution are 
abstractions; but the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence,— Washington, Franklin, and Robert Morris,—aresliving, 
are inspiring characters. The line of the teacher’s duty, 
tread-mill routine though it may appear, is the line to follow 
in training youth for citizenship. Good discipline is the 
most potent influence in this direction ; good instruction 
is an important factor ; and for the rest, the length of 
time the pupil remains in school, his bent and subse- 
quent experience, must settle the matter in individual cases. 
The theory of government should not be presented before it 
can be understood and appreciated by the students, even if as 


a consequence of such delay the great majority of children 


leave school without an exact and technical knowledge of the 
departments of government, and their relations and functions. 
The geography and history of his own country is emphasized 
and illuminated to the child by a knowledge of the history and 
geography of other political divisions of the globe. The devel- 
opment of the’ arts of peace are always illustrated, as they are 
frequently stimulated by the vicissitudes of war. The re- 
sources of different sections, and their bearing upon the char- 
acter of the people, might be made morse interesting and life- 
like than they usually are when laid down as dry details in the 
text-book. The facts and principles presented should be such 
as they can understand and sympathize with, rather than such 
as they can commit to memory. 

All education is a preparation for citizenship. The essence 
of good citizenship is love of country. The child who is taught 
to make the most of himself will be a good and useful citizen 
regardless of his theoretical knowledge of the principles of gov- 
ernment. In one particular only does achange seem desirable, 
and that is that of the greateconomic questions on which 
men are honestly divided, the text-books in our higher schools 
shotld present both sides. In the matter of free trade or 
protection the college text-books on political economy are 
biased, and nearly, if not all, are on the same side and on the 


side, too, which a majority of the citizens in the recent elec- 
tion decided to be wrong. Itis not the intention to suggest 
that the other side be exclusively presented, but that in the 
interests of broad scholarship and practical American citizen- 
ship the arguments of both sides be fairly stated. 


FOREIGN. 


Savines-Banxks IN SCHOOLS. — The idea of establishing 
savings-banks in schools which originated, we believe, in Bel- 
gium some years ago, has been adopted in France, Italy, Switz- 
erland, and other European countries, and has met with much 
favor and success. But it appears that in Germany the greater 
part of the pedagogical societies and journals are pronouncing 
against the system as being likely to stimulate egotism and a 
love for money, at an age when one does not expect and hardly 
desires to see such a spirit prevail, and the Societe pédagogique 
de la Basse Hollande has just emitted a similar opinion. Un- 
doubtedly there is a danger of promoting such a spirit in 
youthful minds, which would be very disgusting; but at the 
same time the idea of inculcating economy and prudence is 
a wholesome one; and such habits of saving are not only ben- 
eficial in this way to the children themselves, but often act 
with powerful effect on the parents as well. In those coun- 
tries, too, the opportunities for saving small sums are not al- 
ways very frequent or accessible, and therefore the means of 
doing so through the agency of the schools would seem to be 
of great utility to all concerned. In this case it may be fairly 
said that the manifest benefits outweigh the apparent evils ; 
while against the latter the influence of the teachers might be 
exercised with the necessary effect. 

In England the post-offices act as savings-banks, and small 
sums may be remitted by postage-stamps when required. 

— The original manuseript of the Imitation of Christ, by 
Thomas & Kempis, is to be seen in the royal library at Brus- 
sels, The page is quite small, only five inches by four, and 
the writing is excellent. 

— The royal museum of Berlin has added to its large collec- 
tion the colossal altar of the kings of Pergamos, which was 
found in fragments and has been restored with care. The 
contest between the gods and Titans is sculptured in relievo 
upon the sides of the altar, and its renown among the ancients 
as a work of art will probably be confirmed by the critical 
judgment of modern judges. 

— Among recent discoveries in Italy may be mentioned a 


contract of Raphael to pay a hundred ducats to persons of 
whom he had bought a house in Urbino. The date, 11th 
October, 1507, and fact may throw some light on the his- 
tory of certain of his works. C. H. G. 


A PRINCIPAL TO HIS TEACHERS. 


School Teachers : — I am told that in some of our schools 
every teacher is a subscriber for THE JOURNAL, while ours ranks 
among the lowest in that respect. I am almost sorry to have 
any comparisons made which are unfavorable to our school, 
and this I think is. Tas JouRNAL is every way worthy of 
the support of our profession. It is very ably conducted, gives 
more for the money than any other publication I know of, is 
doing a great deal for all classes of teachers, has always some- 
thing of interest for any live teacher, and is altogether such a 
paper as I do not think any teacher can afford to be without. 

very teacher should if possible own her own paper, but can- 
not two combine, if any one feels that she can hardly afford to 
take it alone? I wish that it might beread by my teachers; 
and should feel that there was very little hope for any one 
who failed to derive benefit from a careful reading. Itisa 
very good time to subscribe now. Miss ——, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR ABUSE OF ALCOHOL. 
John P. Wheeler, M.D., of Hudson, N. Y., says: “I have 


given it with present decided benefit, in a case of innutrition 
of the brain from abuse of aleohol.”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


tor is not :esponsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
te the editorial over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.) 


A PORTRAIT OF MRS. PRESIDENT HAYES. 


Dear Journal :—Are there not in your large constituency 
scores of schools that would enjoy having a finely-engraved 
portrait of Mrs. Hayes in their rooms? Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard thinks there are, and wishes me to tell them bow to pro- 
cure it. They can do so by contributing $5.00 to the Hayes 
Memorial Fund, of which Miss Esther Pugh (54 Bible House, 
New York city) is treasurer. 

As doubtless you know, the women of this Nation are testi- 
fying their appreciation of Mrs. Hayes’s noble stand for temper- 
ance in the White House, by having a full-length portrait of 
her painted, to remain inthe Executive mansion. The engray- 
ings mentioned are made from this portrait, and will be sent 
to any person or society contributing $5.00 to the Fund. Be- 
sides the painting, the Memorial proposes a permanent fund, 
whose interest shall be yearly invested in temperance literature 
for gratuitous distribution. Mary ALLEN WEsT. 


PUPILS TO THE FRONT. 


It is a mistake with some who teach other people’s children 
in school, or their own at home, to think that the teacher must 
know and be able to do everything that the pupil is required 
to learn and do. As the father, in a crowd, sets his four-year- 
old child upon his own head, and thus gives him a better view 
of the torch-light procession than he has himself, so the teacher 
should, with magnanimous self-forgetfulness, disclose to the 
pupil’s view grand, beautiful, far-reaching avenues of knowl- 
edge and activity, and awaken his desire and determination to 
climb the enchanting steps, even to their glory-crowned sum- 
mits, though the teacher himself may never hope to take more 
than a few feeble steps in the way. 

The mother, unwilling to subject her six-year-old boy to the 
impure air, bad light, and other evil influences sometimes 
found about the rooms, grounds, and out-buildings of the 
school, though herself unable to add a ledger-column with ac- 
curacy and despatch, yet teaches him to count, write numbers, 
and add small numbers. She then tears from some old arith- 
metic a leaf containing easy, properly-graded examples in ad- 
dition without answers, — as, for instance, pages 17 and 18 of 
Fetter’s Practical Arithmetic, — and, by some reward, trifling 

in value, perhaps, but prized by the child, induces him to add 
the examples until he does it accurately and rapidly. Then 
she gives him the next two pages; and, only when they are 
fully mastered, the next, and so on, until at length (it may not 
be till after two or three years) the child has mastered thirty 
pages of examples, and is able to add the long examples on the 
45th page with as much ease and accuracy as hecan count ten, 
and would be trusted by his father to foot his ledger-pages, 
Under the mother’s supervision, with a very little ingtruction 
on her part at the beginning, she furnishing examples for and 
incentives to practice, the child has learned by practice to do 
what she cannot possibly do, and will probably never be able 
to do; what few high-school graduates or teachers can do, — 
namely, to add columns of figures of whatever length with 
accuracy, rapidity, and ease. 

The mother has, in this case, done the very best kind of 
teaching. Though she has seemed to do but little, she has 
induced the child to do a great deal, always in the right direc- 
tion, and with such gradual progress from shorter examples 
to longer ones as to make assistance almost unnecessary. 

In like manner may the mother or the primary teacher, in 
the child’s early years, by giving right direction and incentive 
to observation and study of the elements of all sciences and 
the practice of all arts, lay foundations upon which the mind 
of the pupil, when it becomes its own master, may rear mag- 
nificent structures of truth and beauty. Ab uno disce omnes. 
Let us rejoice when our pupils soar where we walk with pain. 
One of the proudest evenings of my life was when I sat as a 
learner in metaphysics and theology at the feet of Boston’s 
great lecturer, as he in his boyhood sat at mine as a pupil in 
Latin, geometry, and natural science. Cc. HD. 

Warsaw, N. Y., Jan., 1881. 


THE SUPERINTENDENCY OF VERMONT. 
(Extract from a letter from the Principal of a Vermont High School.) 


“Tam indignant at the change in the office of State Super- 
intendent, — not but what Mr. Dartt isa good citizen, a good 
legislator, and a good teacher; but Mr, Conant is so familiar 
with all the features of our schools of all grades ; 80 well ac- 
quainted with all the educators and friends of education in 
the State ; so well informed upon every topic coming before 
Cur institutes and associations; so energetic and faithful in the 
discharge of the various duties attaching to the position, that 
I should be loth to have any change made, I have not learned 
the causes of it, and can conceive of none which can be satis- 


‘to say the least. 


tion elsewhere among whom he was coming to be well known 
and appreciated, thus giving to the office respect among 
neigh boring States, x. 


OUR CRITICS. 


It is a noticeable fact that the great majority of our critics, 
especially those that are most positive and severe, know noth- 
ing practically of the art of school-keeping. Perhaps it can be 
accounted for on the principle that governed the man who 
wrote the book notices, when he declared he never wanted to 
read a book he was going to criticise for fear it might warp his 
judgment; or that influenced Mark Twain, who, when invited 
to give a lecture on “‘ Life on the Mississippi,’ begged to be 
excused, as he knew all about that subject, but added that he 
was densely ignorant of astronomy, and if they would like a 
lecture on “* The Starry Universe,’’ he thought he might be 
able to give them something brilliant. 

On the general subject of education, and the ends to be at- 
tained in our schools, of course every educated and thoughtful 
man is capable of forming an opinion, and his opinion is wor- 
thy of respect; but as to the details of school management and 
methods of instruction, an opinion, to have any value, should 
come from one who has studied the science of education and 
had practical experience. The idea of those gentlemen 
who have lately been airing their rhetoric in the maga- 
zines, and who have scarcely seen the inside of a school- 
room since their boyhood, showing Dr. Philbrick and Sec- 
retary Dickinson how to keep school is rather amusing, 
With all due respect for their talents 

and learning, it is evident they are talking about something of 
jeunes they are profoundly ignorant except in theory, and to 
those who probably know even the theory far better than they 
do, and a good deal besides, There are always circumstances, 
| exceptions, qualifications, and limitations, to check and influ- 
ence the man who is well acquainted with an art practically of 
which the mere theorizer is blissfully ignorant, and by which, 
when drawing up a plan or delivering an opinion, he is not 
hampered. I would give more for the opinion of John D. 
Philbrick on the subject of corporal punishment, or any other 
matter connected with school management, or the science of 
education, than for the crude notions of the whole mob of 
critics who never taught school a day in their lives, but who 
sit down in their studies and tell us exactly how it ought to be 
done; just as I would value the judgment of Ruskin in a ques- 
tion of art, or Huxley in a question of natural history. 

It would be as good asa play to put one of these dashing, 
slashing reformers in charge of a school of live boys and girls 
for a few weeks, and witness the performance. The deacon, 
you know, thought it was easy enough to preach,—till he tried 
it. And I respectfully suggest that when these gentlemen who 


how to do it, they be invited to take a school and illustrate, 
BenJ. F. Morrison. 


THE NEW LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 


May I ask, through your columns, how far it is the practice 
of teachers, who use the new method of Latin pronunciation, 
to insist upon the exact vowel-sound in every syllable, accord- 
ing as it is long or short. To read it accurately, it seems to 
me, would involve an immense amount of study on the part of 
both teacher and pupil, the time for which could be much more 
profitably spent. Is it not sufficient to allow the medium vowel- 
sound, or would such teaching be considered very incorrect ? 
An answer is urgently requested. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Brookiyn, Jan. 2, 1881, 


A CRITIC CRITICISED. 


‘*The year 1860. was an eventful one.” Q.” says, in a late 
criticism, ‘1860’ is an adjective, limiting ‘ year.’ 

Another correspondent (July 8, 1880), says, ‘1860’ is a 
noun, in apposition to ‘year,’ Is not every appositive an ad- 
jective ? ‘Q.” does not correct, he mars, 

“Q.”’ gives a corrected expansion of “John Jones, 139 
Market street,’’ thus: ‘‘ John Jones, at the 139 house on Mar- 
ket street.’ ‘*Q.’’ does not live in a city, or he would know 
that the numbers do not indicate how many houses are on a 
street. His expansion thus comes to naught; for it is no ex- 
pansion, but another thought, which is not true. The pars- 
ing in JouRNAL of July 8 was correct. 

**Q.” says: ‘‘ He died March 29, 1880,” should be expanded 
in order to correct parsing, into “‘ He died (on the) 29th (day 
of) March, in the 1880th year.”” His expansion here fails to 
make nonsense, as it did above, but deliver us from such ex- 
pansion! After all his expansions, he does not essentially 
differ, when he parses,correcily, from the parsing in JouRNAL 
of July 8. If “ Q.” will take the trouble to parse his whole 
expansion, he will see that the July 8th correspondent parsed 
the words with a full consciousness of their exact force, and 
that no expansion that does not change the thought can by 
any possibility change the parsing. To parse we must answer 
correctly this question: What influence does this word, phrase, 


Aclory to the teachers of our State, or those friends of educa- 


or sentence, have here, and what does it exert that influence 


have kept school so successfully on paper, condescent to tell us| — 


| pon ? If one has the discrimination to answer this ques- 


tion correctly, and is familiar with the language necessary to 
express himself, he can parse correctly, and there is to him no 
unparsable English. This stilted grammar is disgusting, but 
a grammar which inquires into and arrives at the true force of 
language is a valuable handmaiden to the highest culture. [ 
of course do not speak of grammar in that narrow sense so 
elegantly set forth in Whitney’s Essentials, but of that com- 
pound of logic, rhetoric, and accidence which, when properly 


handled, gives, perhaps, the best culture to many schools, 


MATHEMATICAL CONUNDRUMS. 


1. To what sort of numbers are pupils of thievish propensi- 
ties naturally inclined, and why ? 

2. Ought refined and well-bred pupils to be obliged to learn 
“vulgar fractions” ? 

3. How much time should students in military schools de- 
vote to Ration-al Quantities”’ ? >. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
No. 115 (JournA., Dec. 2) is answered by Ralph Ilunt, 
A M., White Cloud, Kan., and by J. N. Darling, Goddard 
Seminary, Barre, Vt. Both findz=3andy=2, The latter 
states that his solution is founded on a rule for the solution of 
higher equations as found in Olney’s Univ. Alyebra. 
No. 122. Can you inform me as tothe numberof States 


or prominent cities of the United States, that have abolished 
corporal punishment in the schools ? A SUBSCRIBER. 


Ans. — We cannot, but will publish the information if fur- 
nished us by school-officers and teachers in the large towns 
and cities of the country. 

No. 118. A correspondent calls attention to Hickok’s Sci- 
ence of Mind, also Hickok’s Moral Science, as books which 
Mr. Hughes, and students like him, will study with great profit, 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also g original 
puzzles for publication, are sulicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


ENIGMA: 21 LETTERS. 


My 1, 4, 2, 8, is to move swiftly. 

My 3, 12, 13, 18, 10, is a panegyrie on the dead, 

My 9, 3, 12, 5, is indicative of seizure. 

My 21, 6, 14, 10, is a marriage-portion, formerly so called. 

My 7, 19, 2, 20, is a thin plate of metal, 

My 6, 11, 3, 20, 16, 14, is an animal. 

My 15, 10, 17, 14, is to lift. 

My whole is the historic meeting-place of two monarchs, 
Cc. R. 


SCATTERED QUOTATION, 


lowing selections :) 
“Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain will fall; 
Some days will be dark and dreary.’’— Longfellow. 


**Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die.”’— Young, 
‘Think not ambition wise because ’tis brave.’”’—Davenant. 


** A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell.”’— Byron, 


‘* Men the most infamous are fond of fame; 
And those who fear not guilt, yet start at shame.”’—Churchill. 


** He raised a mortal to the skies, 
She drew an angel down,”’—Dryden, 


‘* But passed is all his fame; the very spot 
Where many a time he triumphed is forgot.’ — Goldsmith. 


** They found themselves lone exiles 
In a land beyond the sea.’’—Anon. 
Epiru Estes. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 30. 


En1@mE.—And the new sun rose, bringing the new year. 
EniegmMA FRANCAISE.— The answer is perhaps best given by 


a translation ; 
If I were what I follow, 
I should not be what | am ; 
Because what I follow 
Is not what I am. 
Nore.—The first suis” is from “ suivre,’”’ the second from “ étre.”” 


— Enigma of Dec. 16 answered by F. W. Freyman, Wapa- 
kaneta, O. 


— Tae JouRNAL should be preserved, for reference, by 
every teacher. We furnish binders for that very purpose, and 
send them by mail postpaid for the low price of $1.00. Send 
in your orders at once. The Index for the last volume (1880) 
is furnished with this number. : 


— The Magazine of American History for November contains an inter- 

article on “ Paunee Indians, their Customs and Habits,” by 
J.B. Dunbar. Thereprint of Mr. J. Shelby’s tract describing the “ Battie 
of King’s Mountain” will also be found of great value to student of 
history. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co, 


(One word of the quotation may be found in each of the fol- 
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Tux Educational Weekly, of Chicago, comes to us in 
a new dress, and under a new management. Mr. Wag- 
oner, who succeeds Mr. Winchell, is an enterprising 
business man, and assumes the editorial and publishing 
work with an experience of its trials and its rewards. 
We trust he will enjoy his full share of the latter, with 
as few of the trials as possible for an educational pub- 
lisher, Mr. Winchell has fought a good fight, and has 
shown energy, perseverance, and indomitable courage, 
worthy of a larger success financially and otherwise. 
He certainly has the confidence of a great body of teach- 
ers in the Northwest, who will wish for him, and we 
trust help him, to secure the large blessings which he 
deserves, and which he labored so earnestly for in the 
publication of The Weekly. We wish a prosperous 
year to our friends, the publisher and the ex-publisher 
of The Weekly. 


A soctaL banquet was given at Toledo, last week, to 
Gen. John Eaton, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, it being the twenty-fifth anniversary of his as- 
sumption of the superintendency of the public schools 


=] F) of that city. The guests consisted chiefly of the older 


“ Take care that no fundamental attack be made upon 
our common-school system, under cover of a criticism of 
its cost.” 

— Gov. Lona, in Inaugural to Mass. Legislature, Jan. 4, 1881. 


Tue Rhode Island Institute of Instruction holds its 
annual meeting this week, as will be seen by the pro- 
gram in another column. 


We wish to remind our friends who are in arrears 
for our publications, that the prompt payment of many 
small bills helps us to meet the large cost we are at in 
publishing our various papers. Small favors receive 
our thanks, and larger ones call for our larger thanks- 
giving. Make speedy trial of the warmth of our grati- 
tude for early renewals and ready payments. 


Cotoyet Parker, of Boston, has just returned from 
a lecturing tour in the West, and reports great enthu- 
siasm in educational circles. He speaks in the most 
complimentary terms of the warm reception everywhere 
given him, and interprets it as an indication of a great 
forward movement in educational affairs. _The Hduca- 
tional Weekly, speaking of Colonel Parker’s address at 
Springfield, LIl., defines the so-called “ wonderful Quincy 
system to be simply a man, and a man in no way re- 
markable in appearance or manner; to wit, Colonel 
Parker himself.” The Weekly should not lose sight of 
the other human factor of the Quincy system, to wit, 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., the great inventor and 
publisher of the real Quincy system tothe world. Mr. 
Adams may be its form, but Colonel Parker is its spirit. 


Tax city of Brooklyn, through its school board, has 
done an act of simple justice in restoring the sal- 
aries of teachers to the standard prior to the reduc- 
tion of 1879. A wealthy corporation shows its ap- 
preciation of its faithful workers by holding their 
salaries at a point above a mere livelihood and the 

. necessities of a pinching economy, and when prop- 
erly rewarded, their labor becomes more hearty and 


primary schools are crowded, and that thousands of 
children are unaccommodated. Perhaps if the politi- 
cians of our great cities saw that -the ballots of future 
elections were in the hands of the little fellows out of 
school, they would be more attentive to their intellectual 
wants. But the vast majority of politicians are blind 


White is on the Brooklyn School Board. 


| citizens, who have been leaders in promoting the city’s 


growth in education as well as in commerce and manu- 
facture for the past twenty-five years and lomger. Since 
that date the then-Superintendent Eaton has served in 
the army, under General Grant, helped to organize and 
conduct the Freedmen’s Bureau, aided in organizing a 
State system of public instruction in Tennessee under 
the new constitution, and was its first State superin- 
tendent of schools, and has held the commissionership 
of the National Bureau for more than ten years, where- 
in he has gained for himself not only a national, but a 
world-wide reputation, as a singularly wise, prudent, 
and successful administrator of public affairs. In this 
connection it may be proper toadd that General Eaton’s 
name has been often mentioned with reference to the 
Agency for the Peabody Fund, for which he has abun- 
dant qualifications. 


Tue Boston School Board has voted not to abolish 
corporal punishment in the public schools, but have 
limited its application by the principals of the schools, 
and such persons as they may authorize to inflict it at 
a session of the school subsequent to that in which the 
offence was committed. The teacher inflicting the pun- 
ishment must distinctly state to the child the reason 
therefor, and must enter in a book, a full history of the 
offence, and the effect of the rod on the conduct and 
character of the child. This is the most refined legis- 
lation on school discipline that we have yet seen, and 
fully illustrates the confidence which the School Board 
has in its teachers. We wonder why the School Board 
did not vote to put the government of the schools into 
the hands of the school roughs of South Cove and North 
End, and remand the teachers to the. pure and sim- 
ple work of school instruction. Why do we need mas- 
ters or mistresses for school discipline when the matter 
is, practically, in the hands of the big boys to dictate 
terms to their teachers? We shall note with interest 
the practical working of this new Boston notion. 


Ir is an unusual thing to find women accorded 
greater advantages in education than men. Yet for 


six or seven years the “Society to Encourage Studies at 


|Home” has been doing a work of great value among 


cheerful. Complaint is made in Brooklyn that the ladies throughout the country who have been shut off 


from many of the regular means of education. Tlie ad- 
vantages of such a society have now been extended to 
men by the formation of a “ Young Men’s Society for 


Home Study,” whose first term began on Jan. 1. It 


is designed for all classes and all ages, in every State in 


the Union; and hopes, by placing each of its membe 
to the coming voter, and hence proceed to keep him in’ ' he a nen 
blindness also. We wonder if one Richard Grant’ 


in charge of a competent correspondent, to lead them to 
a systematic and thorough study at home, and to give a 


‘guidance and incentive, through this outside influence, 


Vol. 2. 


—— 
which all who have attempted studying at home will feel 
the great advantage of. The Society is designed espec- 
ially to help teachers in this way. They can take up 
some study which they are now teaching, or some subject 
outside of their curriculum, and thus widen their knowl- 
edge and become the better teachers in consequence. 
Teachers cannot leave their schools very often to study 
at any of our regular colleges, and yet to few is further 
knowledge more immediately valuable in a pecuniary 
way. The value of the guidance of one who has already 
mastered a subject, and of the outside incentive of re- 
porting once a month on their work, will be appreciated 
by all who have tried studying alone. The methods of 
the Society are based on those of the Ladies’ Society ; 
but as all the readers of THE JouRNAL may not be 
familiar with them, a slight description here will not 
be amiss. The head of department assigns to each 
student-member a competent correspondent, who lays 
out a course of study for him in the subject chosen. 
Once a month the student reports his progress and sub- 
mits his difficulties to the correspondent for solution, 
and with an abstract of the work done, which will be 
corrected and returned. In this way it is hoped the 
Society will meet the wants of many teachers who do 
not wish to stand still content with their teaching, 
while the world about them is advancing so fast. 


Tue Massachusetts Legislature convened last week, 
and among the many practical and statesmanlike utter- 
ances of our honored executive, Gov. Long, none have a 
broader significance than the following, which should 
have a wide reading. The sentiment, “Take CARE 
THAT NO FUNDAMENTAL ATTACK BE MADE UPON OUR 
COMMON-SCHOOL SYSTEM UNDER COVER OF A ORITI- 
cisM OF ITs cost,” should be written “large” on 
the minds of our legislators universal. 


“ The Secretary of the Board reports 5,570 public schools in 
the State, with 806,770 pupils, taught by 8,505 teachers, and 
costing $5,519,413.05. They were kept an average of 8 45 
months; the average attendance was eighty-nine per cent., 


land the average cost for each pupil was $14.54. These returns 


show the great interest of the people, and it is an increasing 
interest in their schools. lam sure they may be trusted to 
maintain them without the necessity elsewhere of exceeding 
their appropriations. The impulsive outcry just now wrung 
out by annual municipal statements of the great cost of our 
common schools will only do their cause good if met with dis- 
crimination. While it is time to recognize that there is no 
spare money to be wasted. in extravagant architecture and 
external appointments, on the other hand, when it comes to 
essentials, the last dollar to be economized in Massachusetts is 
that which gives the poorest public scholar free access to the 
best public education. You will not begrudge it when you see 
it shining back in his brightened face, or even in the speaking 
eye of a deaf-mute, to whom it has unlocked a new avenue of 
human intelligence and the very sympathies of the human 
voice. Take care that no fundamental attack be made upon 
our common-school system under cover of a criticism of its 


cost. 

“The relation that intelligence ho!ds to public virtue and 
thrift is afresh attracting the most thoughtful attention. The 
statistics show that wherever education is most diffused, crime 
and pauperism most diminish, and are mainly supplied from 
the ranks of illiteracy. Massachusetts is no exception to this 
rule; and the blundering ignorance of some recent publications 
to the contrary is only a re-statement of what was asserted a 
few years ago in much the same phrase and illustration, and 
the fallacy of which was then thoroughly exposed in the ap- 

ndix to the forty-second annual report of our own Board of 

ueation. We may well be proud that our Commonwealth 
carries instruction to all classes, and that the State poor, the 
deaf and dumb, the blind, and even the feeble-minded, are 
carefully taught, to an extent hardly credible except upon ob- 
servation. 

‘“* For the preparation of trained teachers there are six State 
normal schools, and the State teachers’ institutes. More than 
one-fifth of our public-school teachers are graduates of there 
normal schools, and nearly twelve hundred more have received 
limited instruction during the year at the institutes. 

‘**Many of the larger towns have already provided their 
schools with special superintendence, and the smaller tewns 
are beginning to form themselves into convenient districts for 
the same purpose. It is very desirable that this work should 
go on till all the the public schools of the State are under in- 
telligent and advanced supervision.”’ 


— 


Ir the character and utterances of a State Teachers’ 
Association are to be taken as tests, Iowa certainly has 
a claim to be called the “ Massachusetts of the West,” 
for no stronger, truer, manlier words have been spoken 
this winter than by Iowa educators at Des Moines, last 
week. The opening address of Mr. Dudley was a most 


direct and energetic appeal to teachers to meet the is- 
sues of the hour intelligently and courageously, A 
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single sentence will show the spirit of this stalwart 


speech : 

“| feel at liberty to suggest that you will fall short of pub- 
lic reputation if you fail to consider and act on those subjects 
which will eradicate, as far as practicable, the defects of our 

ublic-sehool system, restrain it from becoming a failure, and 
establish it as a means of individual benefit and social and 
litical security. The State has an interest in the morals 
and mind of its citizens. Experience shows, and history con- 
firms, the wisdom of that policy of State legislation which se- 
cures, at the least possible expense, the best mental and moral 
training for its youth. Nothing has yet rivaled the common 
schools for the accomplishment of that end.” 


Then followed Rev. Mr. Frisbie’s paper, on the 
teacher a8 an ally of good grammar, in which he urges 
that the teacher must reply to Richard Grant White by 
bearing their part in meeting this accusation and driv- 
ing it, shame faced, to the pit where it belongs. Even 
though the charge be not true, its refutation must 
be ample; the witness that it is false must be in 
the schools themselves, or presently the people (who 
are the State) will say, “ The public-school system has 
been weighed in the balance of protracted use and found 
wanting.” It must appear, it must be one of the teach- 
er’s aims to make it appear, that the training which 
helps to make boys and girls honest, virtuous, intelli- 
gent men and women is primary and indispensable. 
What an able educator once said must become a part of 
the teacher’s creed: “Character outweighs intellect ; 
high percentages in examinations are but as the dust of 
the balance compared with the moral qualities that con- 
stitute manhood and womanhood.” 

The addresses of Mr. Sabin, of Clinton, and of Supt. 
Farnham, of Council Bluffs, brought to the front the' 
salient and valuable points in Colonel Parker’s work at 
Quincy ; while President Sanderson’s address discussed, 
in a forcible way, the needs of the State educationally 
and the duties of the Association thereto. 

President Parker, Professor Seerly, and General Ea- 
ton gave strong papers, all bearing on the relations of 
the present to the future of education in the State and 
country. A wide circulation of the papers and discus- 

sions of this meeting would be an unanswerable refuta- 
tion of the oft-repeated charges concerning the apathy 
and weakness of educational men. Iowa will be heard 
from, if the spirit of all her teachers found expression 
at Des Moines. 


THE FOK ON THE BORDER. 


The New West Education Commission, for the estab- 
lishment of Christian schools in the United States ter- 
ritories of the Southwest, was incorporated, Nov. 3, 
1879,—not a day too soon. It is very easy, in the lux- 
urious leisure of a cultivated eastern community, to 
discuss educational topics on abstract principles; es- 
pecially to exalt the rights of “conscience in the 
parent” till it sometimes appears as if the sole busi- 
ness of the schoolmaster was an attempt to keep off the 
sensitive ecclesiastical corns of his patrons, and insinu- 
ate into the youthful mind the few items of knowledge 
which were never disputed by anybody. If such a body 
of educational doctrinaires could hold its next annual 
convention at Salt Lake City, it might be astonished 
to find itself in a place where the “ parents” are virtu- 
ally the slaves of a bigoted and beastly Mormon priest- 
hood, that has defied modern civilization- and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for twenty-five years, and 
now proposes nothing less than the control of two great 
prospective States. ‘This contemptible aristocracy is, of 
course, the deadly enemy of the common school; and, 
to the best of its ability, will train up a new generation 
to hate, and possibly to fight the Republic. Adjourn- 
ing to Santa Fé, our friends would find themselves 
face to face with another priesthood, equally hostile to 
the education of the people. 

After a bitter war of half a century with the new life 
of Mexico, this combination of ecclesiastics finds itself 
at home in the vast territories of New Mexico and 
Arizona, and is now fighting desperately to trample 


ease are largely composed of Mexicans and Indians, 
more than half of whom, in 1848, were peons (slaves) ; 
and all of whom are as far removed from the ideal 
“parent” of Dr. Spear, Bishop McQuade, and Robert 
Ingersoll as could well be imagined. Amid surround- 
ings like this, every sensible American citizen under- 
stands that what we call American society is the result 
of two hundred and fifty years of thinking, praying, 
working, voting, and fighting by a few thousand obsti- 
nate christian people, determined to establish one nation 
in which man should be emancipated from the rule of 
all aristocracies, and every child should have a fair 
chance in the race of life. This new “commission ” 
proposes to do the same thing for Utah, New Mexico, 
and Arizona that has been done by the same kind of 
people in every American State. As the best engine 
for this work, it labors to establish schools of the true 
American type, hoping, in time, to lay the foundation 
of that system of education which is now the soul of 
every Commonwealth in the Union. This Association 
was started in the West, and three-fifths the revenue of 
its opening year has been given by Western men. 


met with opposition because of the smallness of the 
sum to be annually distributed among the States for 
common schools, and amendments were offered in the 
Senate to secure larger present assistance. By strik- 
ing out the second part of the bill, the object of those 
amendments would be partially secured. It is claimed, 
and with good reason, that in some parts of the coun- 
try the need of better facilities for the education of 
the children is most urgent, and that if the General 
Government does anything in this direction it should 
do more than this bill in its present form contemplates 
The need of these colleges is not so pressing. Even if 
it should be thought that aid should be extended to 
them, they can wait a little. But illiteracy is an evil 
of great magnitude. If it is proper for the General 
Government to appropriate funds for diminishing it, 
and so far giving the country intelligent voters, the 
sooner it is done the better. Let the steps be taken at 
once, and let not the revenues applicable to this end be 
divided, and a part used for another and a widely dif- 


erent purpose. 
The debate in the Senate was principally upon the 


Schools are already established in five localities in main feature of the bill, very little having been said 
Utah,—at Santa Fé, Albuquerque, Las Vegas, Trinidad, on the question of giving further aid to the agricultural 
and Leadville. Economy prevails; $700 in each of and mechanical colleges. This latter measure should 
these towns has established three academies, with seven not be passed without careful and full consideration. 
teachers and one hundred and fifty pupils. The gen- There are many who have not been convinced of the 
eral secretary is Rev. Charles B. Bliss, room 6 Congre- wisdom of the law of 1862, providing for the establish- 
gational House, Boston Mass; and money may be ment of these colleges. It is certain that State legisla- 
sent to Col. C. G. Hammond, 387 North LaSalle street, tures have been sorely puzzled to know how to manage 


Chicago. 


THE BURNSIDE EDUCATIONAL BILL. 
The Education Bill in Congress which passed the 


which we referred last week, making an appropriation of 
public lands for educational purposes, should receive the 
early attention of the House. The bill includes two 
things, which have ouly a nominal connection with each 
other. One of these, and the chief one, is the appropri- 
ation of the lands for elementary education, giving 


plication of one-third of the income described in the 
bill to the farther endowment of the agricultural and 


ritories on the agricultural grant by Congress in 1862. 
These two measures, though both coming under the 
general head, educational, are not at all germane to each 
other. They are very different things, and should not 
be included in the same bill. The Military Academy 
at West Point is an educational institution, and so is 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis; and Congress might 
just as well appropriate funds to either or both of them 
in this bill for elementary education, as to appropriate 
for the agricultural and mechanical colleges. The form 
of this bill suggests strongly a fear on the part of some 
of its friends that one of these measures could not be 
carried by itself, and so was made a kind of rider to 
another and very different measure, For this reason 
the bill is objectionable as it now stands. The two 
things should stand upon their respective merits. 
Many people might favor one, who would oppose the 
other. The tendency in modern legislation is to keep 
measures distinct. Most of the State constitutions 
formed recently, provided carefully against turning into 
the same enactment, matters not closely connected. 
There is great wisdom in this; and now that Congress 
is inaugurating measures which imply a relation to ed- 
ucational interests more intimate than heretofore on 
the part of the General Government, it seems to be the 
part of prudence to advance cautiously, and consider by 
itself each new measure that may be proposed for 


U. S. Senate just before the recess for the holidays, to . 


University. 


especial prominence to the condition of the several, 
States with regard to illiteracy. The other is the ap-; 


mechanical colleges, established by the States and Ter-| 


adoption. 
By striking out that part of the bill which relates 
to agricultural and mechanical colleges, the annual sum 


out the beginnings of the public school and capture 
the territorial government. The “parents” in this 


to be applied to elementary education would. be in- 
creased fifty per cent. The bill in its present form has 


them, and there has been great diversity in the plans 
adopted. There is no little complaint that the young 
men receiving their education in them go into the pro- 
fessions very much as the graduates of other colleges 
do, and thus the benefit to agriculture and the mechan- 
ic arts for which they were established is not so palpa- 
ble. It is worthy of notice that one of these institu- 
tions which was established, and continued for some 
years, under the name of Agricultural and Mechanical 
Colleges, has recently had its name changed to State 
The act of Congress of July 2, 1862, 
was entitled “An Act donating Public Lands to the 
several States and Territories which may provide Col- 
leges for the benefit of Agriculture and the Mechanic 


'Arts.” For an institution established under this act, 


and supported by funds granted them for adefinite pur- 
pose, to have expunged from its name all traces of ag- 
riculture and the mechanic arts, as though its officers 
were ashamed of the only designation which indicated 
the object for which it was founded, is somewhat sig- 
nificant. It is to be hoped that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will not pass the bill in the form in which it 
came from the Senate. 


DRIFT. 

— Secretary-of-the-Interior Schurz touches the center of the 
educational question concerning the Indians, when he says: 
** Tt is just as necessary to teach Indian children how to live as 
how to read and write.’”’ The same doctrine is good gospel for 
the children of the freedmen, of the inhabitants of the South- 
western territories, and of large bodies of children in the great 
cities of our largest States. The fundamental mistake of a 
good many of our writers on the public school is that, its ob- 
ject is only to impart useful knowledge and do a little train- 
ing of the mental powers. The object of the common school 


is to make good citizens; and the teacher is a failure who can- 
not instruct the children in the fundamental art of right living 
as the only real basis of good learning. 


— Inoneof the best of Harper’s “‘ Half-hour Series,’’ Mr. 
Mayo W. Hazeltine crowds a good deal of valuable informa- 
tion concerning the universities of Great Britain, with a run- 
ning comparison with Harvard College. The result is not so 
unfavorable to the higher education of America as might be 
feared. Indeed, with the many interesting experiments now 
being tried in our country in the superior education of men and 
women, there is reason to anticipate most gratifying results in 
the near future. Indeed, just now there are no schools in 
Christendom which grow a more vigorous manhood and wo- 
manhood in their pupils than the better class of State univer- 


' sities, the peculiar product of our institutions. To graduate 


an expert in Christian manhood and womanhood is the noblest 
aim of the higher education. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Liprary oF Rewiciovs Portry. A collection of the best 
Poems of all Ages and Tongues. With Biographical and 
Literary Notes. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., and 
Arthur Gilman, M.A. With illustrations. Sold only by 
subscription. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $5.00. 


This great work will be welcomed by all who enjoy the 
choicest writings of the world. The poets represented in this 
comprehensive volume have been the interpreters of the finer 
feelings of humanity, and have treated the loftiest themes that 
can be presented to the human mind and heart, — the relation 
of man to his Maker, and the duties and privileges which arise 
from it. The poems selected are representative of all ages, 
denominations, and countries. The entire range of literature 
has been examined by the able editors, and the gems selected 
with rare good judgment. The arrangement is excellent. 
The authors are placed alphabetically, and their personality 
has been kept prominent by giving the portrait of many of 
them, which is followed by poems of their production. In 
this superb volume of over one thousand octavo pages will 
be found poems suited to all conditions of mind of the reader, 
inspiring noble thoughts and stimulating to heroic deeds, fur- 
nishing comfort and consolation for the sorrowing, encourage- 
ment and cheer to the weary, and lifting all minds into the 
realms of thoughtful and serious contemplation. The best 
things of this world are made glorious, and the joys and bless- 
edness of the world to come are pictured in the most beautiful 
and winsome attractiveness. Our readers will comprehend 
something of the completeness of this library of religious po- 
etry when we state that about six hundred authors are quoted. 
The volume is profusely illustrated by excellent steel engrav- 
ings of many of the poets. A convenient index of first lines 
is appended. The poems are beautifully printed, in two col- 
umns on a page, surrounded by a marginal line, and the gen- 
eral make-up and binding are in the highest style of book mak- 
ing. ‘If every home in America had this volume in the library, 
it would be rich in the best thoughts and sentiments that have 
ever blessed the world. We hope it will be secured by all. It 
will bless all who obtain it. D. L. Guernsey, General Agent 
for New England, 61 Cornhill, Boston. 


A Grapvuatine System ror Country ScHoots. By A. 
L. Wade, for twenty years a teacher and superintendent of 
schools. With an introduction by Rev. J. R. Thompson, 
A.M., president W. Virginia University. 16 Hawley street, 
Boston: New-England Publishing Co.; 1881. Price, $1 50. 


Professor Wade is weil known to teachers as the ardent and 
successful advocate of a practical, graduated, and graduating 
system of instruction for public schools, and, while superintend- 
ent of Monongalia County, W. Virginia, he put into general 
and popular practice a system of graded work which proved 
‘*a new departure” for the schools of that section, and awak- 
ened a general interest in the subject in all parts of the coun- 
try. Superintendent Wade presented his plan of work in an 
able and very satisfactory paper before the Nationa! Teachers’ 
Association at Philadelphia in 1879, and as a result, a resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted, approving the methods pro- 
posed, and recommending general attention to the matter. 
Since that date, State and county teachers’ associations have 
considered the matter favorably, and in West Virginia Prof. 
Wade's system has been recommended for adoption through- 
out the State. In answer to many demands, Mr. Wade has 
published a work which discusses the subject in somewhat of 
an exhaustive style, and treats in exlenso topics which relate 
more especially to the government and instruction of country 
schools, The author has wisely considered that the great ma- 
jority of the children of our country are taught in what may 
be properly styled ungraded schools, and that the great ma- 
jority of our teachers are working without the formal helps 
and guidance of graded methods; that our country schools need 
a peculiar treatment, both as to the matter anid manner of 
their instruction; and that helps over hard and difficult pas- 
sages are specially needed in the experience of country teach- 
ers. The work before us meets a felt want, and by reference 
to another column the wide scope of its discussions will be 
seen. Mr. Wade has called to his aid, in opinions and argu- 
ments, the best authorities of the country, and for this large 
collection of valuable opinion the book is worth the price 
named, to say nothing of the clear, strong, and convincing 
arguments of the author. The common branches are taken as 
a course of study, and all the plans and appliances of higher 
schools are applied to country schools. Teachers are taught 
and encouraged in the common-school studies, the best meth- 
ods are presented for their adoption, and aids to their work 
are freely referred to. Such a book will have a wide circula- 
tion, and in the midst of other valuable agencies will do a vast 


amount of good, inspired as it has been with the liveliest devo- 
tion to the good of the children of the country. 


ANNOTATED ENGLIsH Classics: Sh re’s King Rich- 
oe the and Tale. By Prof. 
udson, professor o akespeare in Boston Uni 7 
Boston: inn & Heath. Price, 65 cents each. =e 


These admirable hand-books for use in schools and families 


. have instructive and valuable introductions, and copious 


notes, explanatory and critical. In size and arrangement 


these books are unequaled for the use of students and read- 
ers. The broad and critical scholarship of Mr. Hudson is 
abundantly shown in these manuals. The publishers are en- 
titled to great credit and a generous patronage for the admira- 
ble style in which they are issuing their remarkable list of 


' aries to labor in the Flowery Kingdom first put it into his head 
, to leave his own country. This was when he was about twen- 
| ty-one years of age. He set to work to qualify himself for 
what he had determined should .be the vocation of his life. 


‘ 


He communicated his intentions to his parents and to his 


standard text-books. They superintend the manufacture of minister, who greatly encouraged him, and he went to 
all their books; in fact they have their own printing-office, and Glasgow to study both theology and medicine. He made 


do work of the highest order of excellence. We heartily 
commend the “‘ Annotated English Classics” to all teachers 
and students of literature. 


On THE TuResHOLD By Theodore T. Munger. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.00. 

This is a book of special value to young men, and puts into 
clear form, some of the principles that enter into a useful life. 
The topics considered are ‘‘ Purpose,” ‘‘ Friends and Compan- 
ions,” ‘‘Manners,”’ “ Thrift,” Self-reliance and Courage,” 
** Health,” ** Reading,’’ Amusements,” and Faith.” All 
of these practical themes are treated with rare good judgment, 
and the common-sense of every sensible young man will as- 
sent to the excellence of the advice and the wisdom of follow- 
ing out its suggestions. The inspiring influences that stimu- 
late to noble action were never greater in our country than to- 
day. Such advice as these chapters contain will aid in guid- 
ing the young to reap a harvest of prosperity of which a noble 
manhood is the parent. We wish every young man in Amer- 
ica would read the wise things this volumecontains. It would 
tend to make a “‘ better land ”’ of this country. 


Tue Lorp’s Prayer. Seven Homilies. By Washington 
Gladden. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1 00. 


This volume contains seven chapters on the following topics 
from the Lord’s Prayer: 1, The Eternal Father ; 2, The Sa- 
cred Name ; 3, The Eternal Kingdom ; 4, The Blessed Will. 
5. The Covenant Food; 6, The Forgiving Grace; and 7, 
The Great Salvation. No one can read these instructive essays 
without gaining a new sense of the compreheusiveness and full- 
ness of this mode! prayer of the Master. It contains, in a con- 
densed form, the essence of Gospel teaching. Mr. Gladden 
has evidently studied the entire range of its meaning, and 
made-a volume which will be cherished by all who love Him 
who brought the glad tidings of peace on earth and good will to 
men. The book is bound and printed in good style. Every 
household should have a copy. 


Srupres tn Sone. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. New 
York: R. Worthington. Price, $1.50. 


This volume opens with a long song for the centenary of 
Walter Savage Landor (whom he praises), followed by poems 
addressed to the sea, and some exquisite verses of an exceptional 
character, which include poems to a child, to the French Dep- 
uties declining amnesty to the Communists, to a friend at 
parting, and to the Czar’s new ship ‘‘ Lindia.” There is not 
a coarse or repelling linein the whole collection; it offers new 
work only, the rhymes are perfect, the language is highly pol- 
ished. Mr. Swinburne appeals to that particular class of 
readers which admires polish, and vague, subtile aspiration, 
but has broken with tradition and conventionality. Lis relig- 
ion is a sort of pantheism, the sun being the particular god. 
In human things, he seems to lean toward absolute democracy ; 
democracy standing no} for government by the people, but 
for the full and equal freedom of the individual. In matters of 
art, Mr. Swinburne prefers polish and far-reaching emotions 
to sweet measures, definite imitation, and the temperance of 
calm reason. In an important sense Mr. S. writes versified 
prose, and not always well-ordered prose at that. We has the 
form of poetry, but his thoughts are those of the lyrical essay. 


The volume shows gifted powers and a richly cultivated mind, 
but the aim and purpose is not so noble or clear as we could 
desire from a poet of his ability. 


Tag Personal Lire or Davin Livinestone, LL.D, 
pondence in the eRe 8s Family. By William Gar- 
dep Blaikie, D D., LL D., New College, Edinburgh. With 
portrait and map. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The aim of this work is to furnish the world with informa- 
tion of the man who stands as one of the real heroes of bis 
day. His travels, discoveries, and researches are well known 
to the public, but his modesty led him to keep himself out of 
sight in the narratives he prepared of his great exploits. 
Professor Blaikie has opened to the world a view of the devo- 
tion and intensity of his personal character and aspirations as 
a Christian missionary. Beginning with Livingstone’s _ Scot- 
tish Highland ancestry, Professor Blaikie tells how he was 
sent out to work in a factory at the age of ten; how he bought 
Ruddiman’s Rudiments of Latin out of his first week’s wages; 
how he studied that language late into the night, until his 
mother came and snatched the book out of his hand; how he 
rigged up a rack beside his spinning-jenny, put his book there- 
on, and read as he had time to pause in his attention to the 
machine; how he searched the country, in company with his 
brothers, for botanical, geological, and zodlogical specimens. 

His going to Africa was purely adventitious, his eyes being 
first directed toward China, where he would have gone, and 


doubtless spent his life there, had the opium war not raged at 


.the time, The reading of Mr. Gutzlaff’s appeal for mission-' Lond. 


4 


application to the London Board of Foreign Missions, and he 
was provisionally accepted. In November, 1840, he was or- 
dained, and less than three weeks after he sailed for the Cape, 
Of his experiences in South Africa he has given an account in 
his Missionary Travels. His marriage to Mary Moffat occurred 
in 1844, 

When Livingstone returned to England in 1856, the lionizing 
that was his lot failed to spoil his simple manners and thoughts. 
The Geographical Society took him up, and got the Govern- 
ment to fit out an expedition for him, and appoint him a con- 
Sul. The work of this expedition is told in his book The Zam- 
_ besi and its Tributaries, which was his official report to the na- 
tion. 

The plan and purpose of his third and last expedition, 
was to discover the “‘ watershed of Africa.” His departure 
from Zavzibar for the interior in March, 1866, the loss of his 
medicine-chest, the greatest misfortune that ever befell him 
in his travels, and the subsequent miseries which he endured 
in consequence, are all told briefly but graphically, and the he- 
roic work of Henry M. Stanley in succoring him when he was 
sorely in need is given its due praise. Livingstone’s influence 
over the natives of Africa was due entirely to his rigid honesty 
and kindness, That it was not due to fear is shown by the 
noble loyalty showed by his followers in conveying his body 
from Liala to the seacoast through almost insurmountable dif- 
ficulties, 

Professor Blaikie’s work deserves to be accepted as a valu- 
able addition to what we know of Livingstone, as well as a de- 
served tribute to one of the most admirable characters this 


century has to show. 


Booxs AND READING FoR THE Youna. A Reprint froma 
State Report. By James H. Smart, Supt. Public Instruc- 
tion, Stateof Indiana. Indianapolis: Carlow & Hollenbeck, 


This is a timely contribution to the agitation of a question 
of the highest importance to the youth of our country. The 
mental food prepared for the young should be wholesome and 
healthful, and Mr, Smart has, with his usual tact, presented 
the subject from standpoints well adapted to guide educators 
in their duty in regard to the reading they select for children. 
He calls attention to the alarming extent to which vicious lit- 
erature is being read, with quotations frem the writings of 
Noah Porter and others on the dangers of bad literature. The 
influence of the public libraries, with quotations from the 
opinions of Robert C. Metcalf and Prof. Wm. G. Aikinson, is 
fairly presented. What can be done by the teacher, and his 
duty in the matter, in connection with the reading, history, 
and composition lessons are shown very clearly. The respon- 
sibility of parents, with list of books prepared by Mrs. Lucius 
B. Swift, Rev. O. C. McCulloch, John 8. Irwin, and A. W. 
Tyler, suitable for reading by the young, is fully shown. The 
value of reference-books is discussed by Miss Mary W. Hin- 
man ; the mission of history clubs and reading-circles is fur- 
nished by Mrs. Mary Wright Sewall; “‘ Howto Read and What 
to Read,”’ by Mrs. Lucius B. Swift; *‘ Books and Reading,’’ 
by Rev. O. C. McCulloch, and *‘ Oral Lessons in History,’’ by 
Wm. T. Harris. The entire subject is admirably considered, 
and the authorities quoted are of the highest character. This 
work should be in the hands of all friends of a pure literature. 


Tae Tempter Benind. By the author of Israel Mort, Over- 
man. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co, Price, $1.25. 

This book is not merely an intensely interesting story; some- 
thing more earnest than the mere excitement of incident un- 
derlies the book. It is the record of the struggles of a young 
and ambitious student against the demon of drink. He is an 
orphan, — the ward of a rich uncle, who proposes to settle his 
entire property upon him in case he conforms to his wishes. 
It is the desire of the uncle that he shall become a clergyman, 
a profession for which the young man has a strong and natural 
preference, Unknown to his uncle, he bas formed the habit 
of social drinking at college, from which he cannot extricate 
himself, The terrible thirst for intoxicants paralyzes his will, 
and renders him a slave tothecup. Every effort he makes 
is unsuccessful. Ie loses rank at college, and is afterward 
dismissed from his post as private secretary to an official of 


the government, on account of the neglect of his studies and 
duties, but without exposure. His uncle knows his failures, 
but not their cause, and demands that he either enter the min- 
isterialjprofession for which he has prepared himself, or leave 
the sbelter of his roof. The young man, who has too much 
principle to assume a position which he fears he may disgrace, 
does not confide in his uncle, and secretly departs from the 
house, leaving behind him a letter of farewell, determined to 
make one trial by himself, and among strangers, to break the 
chains which ,bind him so closely. The story of his experi- 
ences, trials, and temptations are vividly and almost pain =f 
told, with their results. The book needs no commend- 
ation. Through the enterprise of the publishers, it makes its 


first appearance in America, and will be brought out soon in 
on, 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, W O. FLetcner, Biddeford, Me. 
THE STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


The annual meeting of the Maine State Educational Associ- 
ation, and the special meeting of the Pedagogical Society, was 
held in Pittsfield Dee. 29, 30, and 31. 


The meeting was called to order on the evening of the 29th by Hon. 
w. J. Corthell, pres. of the Assoc., who invited the Rev. Dr. Sheldon to 
open the session with prayer, after which a cordial welcome was tendered 
to the friends of education in attendance by Prof. Jordan, of the Maine 


Central Institute. 
Prof. Corthell, in behalf of the Assoc., responded with appropriate 
ds. 
". M. M. Hunt, of Hyde Park, Mass., delivered an earnest address 
on “ Scientific Temperance Education,’’ which was well received by the 
Assoc., and called forth an interesting discussion upon the subject. 


SECOND DAY.—TuHunsDAY MORNING, Deo. 30. 

Thursday morning the session was opened by Rev. Dr. Sheldon, after 
which F. O. Stanley, of Farmington, read a practical paper on “ The 
Practical Element in Teaching.” Mr. 8. urged the necessity of practical 
teaching in all studies, and illustrated, A ingenious models of his own 
construction, a practical method of teaching the principles of prewemy. 

D. L. —_ of Topsham, discussed the paper, agreeing with the views 
of the essayist. 

G. B. Files, of Augusta, offered an nape = paper on “ Defective Ed- 
ucation.” The presentation of the paper call orth a lively discussion, 
which was joined in by G. T. Fletcher, Wm. Harper, C. C. Rounds, and 
Dr. Sheldon. Among other points made by the essayist, were the need of 
moral instruction, and the importance of stronger efforts to overcome the 
influence of low and immoral literature among the young. 

“The Sphere of Secondary Schools”’ was presented by E. H. Cook, of 
Vassalboro, after which the topics presented by the speakers were thrown 
open for discussion. This was joined in by Messrs. H. Hume, D. L. 
Smith, L. G. Jordan, Wm. Harper, C. C. Rounds, Dr. Sheldon, and Geo. 


B. Files. 
Afternoon Session. 

The afternoon session was opened by the reading of a thoroughly inter- 
esting and practical paper by Miss 8. C. Starrett, of Belfast, on re Objec- 
tive Teaching,” which was ably discussed by Messrs. Rounds, Tash, and 

letcher. 

7 8. Libbey, of Orono, gave a valuable history of the operation of “ Free 
Text-books’’ in that town. Thirty years ago the town abolished the dis- 
trictsystem. Seven years ago, not satisfied with the old way of supplying 
books, the town voted to purchase and own the text-books. Since its 
adoption the plan has been in successful operation. The cost to the town 
in 1879 was less than $150, and the cost per pupil less than thirty 
cents each. Discussion was opened by G. A Robertson, and followed by 
Messrs. Tash, L. G. Jordan, Woodbury, and Fletcher. 

The following officers were chosen for the ensuing year: M. C. Fer- 
nald, Orono, Pres.; L. G. Jordan, Lewiston, Treas. ; W. O. Fletcher, 
Biddeford, Sec. ; and N. A. Luce, B. H. Kelley, W. H. Harper, Ex. Com. 

Evening Session. 

The evening session was a joint meeting of the two societies. Hon. 
Nelson Dingley, Jr., of Lewiston, delive an important lecture on the 
“Free High Schools.”” An interesting discussion followed, joined in by 
Supts. Luce, Fletcher, and Corthell. 


THIRD DAY.—FRipay 31. 


Friday the meeting continued under the Maine Pedagogical Society, 
which is destined to exert a great influence in future, 

The meeting opened with prayer by G. T. Fletcher, after which Mr. 
Woodbury, of Castine, read a paper on the wisdom and necessity of a 
course of study for our graded schools, followed by another on the same 
subject by G. T. Fletcher. Both papers urged the advantages of such a 


course. 
After the caine these papers a course of study for the rural dis- 
tricts was presented by Supt. Tash, including language, forms, arithmetic. 
history, natural science, and morals, and enumerating studies and school- 
to be used, 

fter discussion it was voted to refer the course of study to Messrs. 
Tash, Corthell, Jordan, Fernald, and Hanson, for revision and publica- 
tion, with instructions to circulate in the State. The further considera- 
tion of the subject was referred to next meeting. 

Afternoon Session. 

The afternoon session was opened by L.G. Jordan, with a paper on 
“ Honors and Prizes as Aids to Learning,’ in which he ewed the 
—_ and prevalence of honors and prizes. He deprecated the whole 
system. 

This paper was followed by another wopepes by Miss Annie M. Libby, 
of Lewiston, and read by M pewdy of aterville, on “ What Motives 
and Incentives may be Used to Interest Young Pupils in their Work?” 
In this paper the writer took ghe same position as to prizes, and urged as 
incentives, rewards, kindness, and moral motives. 

Discussion was opened by Mr. Bachelder, and followed by Messrs. Fer- 
nald, Stanley, Corthell, and others, President Fernald took exceptions, 
and stated that honors, wealth, position, and influence were the prizes of 
society as the awards of effort ; he believed they were natural, and ad- 
vocated their use as incentives to study. 

pre this discussion there was a joint meeting of the societies, at 
which resolutions were presented and adopted. 

In the evening the Society held a business meeting. There was also a 
social gathering of the members and friends of the societies, At the bus- 
iness meeting the time of holding the annual meeting was fixed for the 
second week in October. Measures were taken to secure the incor- 
poration of the Society, and at the next annual meeting to present a re- 
view of the work accomplished by it. 

The next meeting of the Educational Association will be held at Bidde. 
ford, the last week in Dec., 1881. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 4 
State Editor, D. A. CLirForpD, Manchester, N. H. 


— It gives us pleasure to introduce to the educators of this 
State, Prof. D. A. Clifford, of Manchester, who was elected 
State Editor of the JouRNAL oF EpvucaTion, at the recent 
meeting of the Teachers’ Assoc. All interested in our school 
work are earnestly requested to forward to him early, each 
week, such information as will be of general interest to the 
public, from which he may make up his report for our paper. 

— The Manchester schools, through mistake, began the 
Winter term Dee. 27, instead of the first Monday in Jan., as 
heretofore, The amount of money deemed necessary by the 
committee for the support of these schools has been appropri- 
ated, and $13,000 additional will be expended for a new school- 
house, to accommodate schools of primary and middle¢ grade. 

— The Merrimac Valley Teachers’ Assoc. held an interesting 
meeting on Friday and Saturday of last week, at Suncook. 
One of the most interesting features of these gatherings is the 

question box”? and what comes out of it. 

— Tilden Ladies’ Sem. opened its winter session, a week 
“80, with nearly all the old pupils who commenced the year, 
and quite an accession of new ones. Prof. E. Hubbard Bar- 
low is now the acting principal, while Prof. Oreutt holds 


the same relation to the school that he has for sixteen years. 
The board of instruction is unchanged. 

— Prof. E. Whipple, at Reeds Ferry, is building up a,fine 
institution in that locality. The professor and his excellent 
lady have had much successful experience in other fields, and 
cannot fail to gain and hold the public confidence. 

— The Concord High Schoo! is under excellent management, 
in the hands of Prof. G. L. Stanley and his able assistants. 

— Hon. G. W. Patterson, our accomplished Supt. of Public 
Instr., is making his power felt already at our educational 
gatherings and in our schools. F 

— Manchester graduates of Dartmouth Coll., 60 in number, 
have recently formed a Dartmouth Alumni Assoc. The eollege 
catalogue for 1880-81 shows the number of students for the 
current year to be 428; of these, 247 are in the regular course, 
34 in the scientific, 43 in the agricultural, 98 in the (recitation 
and lecture) medical course, and 6 in civil engineering. We 
notice that the Chandler Scientifc is, this year, recognized as 
a department of the college, and we do notsee why it should 
not always be so regarded, since it is under the general super- 
vision. Under the efficient management of Prof. Ruggles this 
department ranks among the best scientific colleges in the 
country. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— The last catalogue of the Univ. of Vermont and State 
Agricultural Coll. has 78 students in the regular classes; viz., 
15 seniors, 14 juniors, 22 sophomores, and 25 freshmen; only 
§ of them are young ladies! That all our girls do not rush to 
the university is evident. It would seem that they prefer to 
enter Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar, and that their mothers 
prefer to have them. The college is prospering under the effi- 
cient management of Prest. Buckham. 

— The fall term of the St. Albans Acad. and graded 
school has closed, and the winter term will begin on Jan. 
8. The total attendance for the term just closed was 968, 
the largest number ever known here ; and the number of 
pupils in the high school from out of town was 55, — a larger 
number than it has had before, and further additions are ex- 
pected next term. The price of board is now as reasonable 
here as anywhere, and pupils coming on the cars get half- 
fare rates. The corps of teachers next term will be the same, 
with the exception of Miss Burgess, who has resigned; and 
Miss Jennison will be transferred from the Elm-street school 
to fill the vacancy. Miss Jennison’s successor has not been 
appointed. The examinations at the close of the term at- 
tracted a good number of visitors, and were generally satis- 
factory. The school affords first-class facilities for the train- 
ing of persons as teachers. Quite a number of pupils have 
gone out to teach this winter, and will return to the academy 
in the spring. Mr. Monroe has had two classes in music, — 
one in the grammar school and one in the high school, — 
with about sixty in each class. The lyceums, which have been 
held once in two weeks, have never been more successful, and 
they will be continued next term under the same management. 

— The legislature failed to pass the bill reported by the 
— of Education, to establish one normal school in place of 

ree. 

— At a meeting of the trustees of the old Norwich (Vt.) 
Univ., newly named Lewis Coll., held at Northfield, Friday, 
Col. Chas. H. Lewis, LL D., of Boston, was elected president 
of the college, and Clarence L. Hathaway, M.S., M.D., of Bos- 
ton, vice-president. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BUNKER, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


— The first week of the year witnessed the inauguration of 
the mayor in many of our cities, and several of them referred 
to school matters in their inaugural addresses. 

— Mayor F. O. Prince, of Boston states thatduring the year 
1880, the whole number of scholars in the public schools was 
53,340, the number of teachers 1,269, the total expense of 
schools $1,779,217.27, making the cost per scholar $33.17, which 
he considers excessive. He believes that school expenses 
should be kept within the limits of the appropriations of the 
city council, and advises an application to the legislature for 
a law to that effect. 

— Mayor Samuel Colley, of Salem, suggests that expenditures 
for schools would better be controlled by the city council than 
by the school committee, as the State law now provides, and 
thinks that the schools would suffer no harm if the law were 
changed. Referring to supervision he says: The abolition of the 
office of Supt. of schools is recommended as a useless expense, 
detrimental rather than beneficial. Our public-school teach- 
ers need no superintendent of their work as professional edu- 
cators. Each teacher is a superintendent in the only school in 
which his or her scholars have any interest, and under the 
supervision of an efficient committeeman no other is needed. 

— Mayor R. M. Pulsifer, of Newton, compliments the school 
committee that, since Newton became a city, they have always 
kept the school expenses within the appropriations of the city 


eouncil. 


— Mayor F. P. Goodall, of Holyoke, states the expense of 


the schools during the past year to be $37,115.95, and hopes 
that a school of technology may soon be established. 

— Mayor Robert Couch, of Newburyport, referring to the 
near completion of a parochial school-building for five or six 
hundred pupils, says that howevér we may differ as to the wis- 
dom of the parochial-schoo! system, surely none will deny the 
right, especially as their patrons will have to pay for the sup- 
port of their own schools, and will be taxed also for the main- 
tenance of the common-school system. This issue has been 
settled by the State, which has decided wisely, in his opinion, 
that the people are not to be taxed to support sectarian schools; 
and while all citizens alike can enjoy the benefit of the present 
school system, as established by law, no one sect shall have 
special schools for its exclusive benefit at the public cost. 

— Mayor Greenhalge, of Lowell, states that the schools are 
in a satisfactory condition, and owing to the increase in the 
population of the city, the number of scholars attending them 
is nearly as large as before the establishment of parochial 
schools. The evening schools are prosperous, and the school 
of drawing and design is accomplishing great results. 

— Mayor Shapleigh, of Haverhill, notes the good condition 
of the schools, and a considerable reduction in expenses dur- 
ing the past year. 


the fact that the school committee are, by State law, made 
solely accountable for the management of the schools, and are 
responsible to the citizens, and not to the city council. Hence 
he deems it the duty of the council to appropriate whatever 
sum the school board may ask for. > 

— Mayor H. B. Lovering, of Lynn, recommends the re- 
sumption of evening schools, and asks consideration of the 
educational problem as to what is the best education for those 
who are compelled to leave school to earn their living at or be- 
fore the completion of a grammar-school course. 

— Mayor Kelley, of Worcester, criticises the spirit of false 
economy in the school board, which has resulted in frequent 
changes of teachers, especially in the high school, and suggests 
that the school board be made smaller and taken entirely out 
of politics. 

— Mayor Joseph Garland, of Gloucester, advocates a more 
liberal support of the schools, compliments the work of the 
training-school, and sympathizes with the attempt to make 
school instruction more practical. 

— Supt. Edgerly’s report of the schools of Fitchburg, for 
1880, contains much useful general information, and shows 
that excellent work has been done in that city during the past 
year. Mr. Edgerly has had much successful experience in the 
position he holds, and is one of our ablest school officers. 

— Prin. Bragdon, of Lasell Sem., reports a very pleasant 
close of the fall term of his school, and the great success of the 
school the current year, it being ‘‘full to its utmost limits, 
while others are waiting their turn to enter.’’ Many States 
are represented in the school; general health has prevailed, 
and studying has been enthusiastic. The winter session has 
opened well. 

— McCollom Inst., at Mount Vernon, was never more pros- 
perous than under the marfigement and instruction of its 
present able principal, Prof. W. H. Ray. 

— The Boston School Board organized Tuesday evening, 
electing Mr. W. H. Finney as Vice-Prest. The standing com- 


mittees are as follows: 

Accounts—F. Lyman Winship, Fox, Reed, Fleming, Rust. 

Horace Mann School—F. L. Winship, hy Bowditch. 

Drawing usic—Chas. C. Perkins, Miss Peabody, Messrs. Cutter, 
Blake, Spalding. 


Elections—(ieo. M. Hobbs, Porter, Fox. 

Evening Schools—Chas. H. Reed, Fleming, Hobbs, Gallagher, Fox. 
Examinations—G. A.Thayer, Miss Peabody, Messrs. Moran, Hyde, Flint. 
School for Licensed Minors—Nabum ae Rast, Spalding. 

Primary School Instruction—B, Adams, Moran, Finney, Reed, Swift. 
Nominations—G. H. Plummer, Bowditch, Fleming, Cutter, Porter. 
Rules and Regulations—G. M. Hobbs, Porter, Flint, Crowley, Spalding. 
Salaries—G. H. Plummer, Chapin, Thayer, Cutter, (ing 
School-houses—N. Chapin, Plummer, Bowditch, Winship, ae. 
Sewing—Miss L. M. Peabody, Messrs. Winship, Chapin, Fox, Fleming. 
Supplies—W. H. Finney, Plummer, Chapin, Adams, Moran. 
Text-books—J. G. Blake, Finney, Adams, Crowley, Swift. 

Truant Oficers—The Mayor, Messrs. Finney, Moran, Reed, Swift. 
‘Annual Report—B. Adams, Hobbs, Blake. 


— The joint Com. on Ed. in the Legislature consists of 
Messrs. Rice of Essex, Moore of Worcester, and Ames of Bris- 
tol, of the Senate; and Messrs. Higginson of Cambridge, Porter 
of Attleboro, Hale of Milford, Corey of Bedford, Hyde of Lee, 
Galvin of Boston, Bryant of Russell, and Sawyer of West 
Boylston, of the House. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, 1. O. Winstow, Providence, R. I. 


INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Rhode-Island Inst. 
of Instruc. will be held at Providence, Thursday, Friday, an 
Saturday, Jan. 13, 14, and 15, 1881. ' 
THURSDAY, FROM 9.30 A. M., TO 12 M. 

The State Normal School, the Providence High School, the Grammar, 
Intermediate, and Primary Schools of the city will be in session, and vis- 
itors will be cordially welcomed. 
HIGHER DEPARTMENT, High School, corner of Summer and Pond 
street ; 2.00p.m. Davip Hoyt, A.M., 


200 o'clock. “English Composition in the Schools,” by 
Bancroft, A.M., Brown v. Discussion. 


niv. 
. “The Aim and Method of Stadying F in a 


— Mayor J. A. Cummings, of Somerville, calls attention to . 
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RAMMAR AND PRIMARY DEPARTMENT, Normal H 
street; 2p.m. James C. GREENOUGH, A.M, Presiding 0, 

“ Phonetics,” by Miss Mattie Case, Barrington ; “ Form,”’ by Mrs. Al- 
mira R. Wellmaa, Chepachet ; “ Spelling,” by Miss Julia A. Osgood, 


Benefit 


Providence ; “‘ Arithmetic,” 0 M Isabel Daggett, Pro dence ; 
“ Language.” by Miss Harriet E. Hewitt, Providence ; na :” by 
Miss Charlotte Blandell, Providence ; “‘Grammar,”’ by Miss 


Salisbu Providence ; “ Reading,” by Miss Ella S. Danforth, 
tucket Bistor by Miss Ellyn A. Clarke, Providence 
Each paper will be followed by a short discuasion. 
MUSIC HALL. 
Note.—Observe that the exercises money, held on Friday evening will, 
at this session of the Institute, be held on Thursday evening. 
THURSDAY EVENING, 7.30 o'clock, 
recital. Address, by his excellency Gov. Littlefield. Address, 
his honor Mayor Hayward. Readings, by Prof. A. B. Fletcher, Brown 
niv. Address, by Rev. E. E. Hale, Boston. Address, by lis honor 
Lieut.-Gov. Fay. ings, by Prof. Fletcher. Address, by Hon. J. W. 
Patterson, Supt. Pub. Instruc., New Hampshire. 
FRIDAY FORENOON. 
9.15. Business. Appointment of eommittees, etc. 
a “s —— on School Hygiene,” by A. F. Blaisdell, M.D., 
vidence. scussion. 
10.15. “ Nataral Science in the Common Schools,” by Miss Mary R. Al- 
ling, R. I. State Normal School. Discussion. 
2.00 o'clock. Singing, pu of the Providence Grammar Schools, 
under the direction of Wy Hood. 
2.30. “Teaching and Training,” by A. G. Boyden, A.M., prin. State 


Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. ussion. 
3.30. “ External to Teaching.” A discussion. 
7 Providence High Schools, under the direc 
35. of Providence un e 
tion of BW Hood 


8.00. Lecture, “ Moral Character; the Foundation, Superstructure, 
and Methods of Building,” by Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D., Boston. 


SATURDAY FORENOON. 
9.00 o’clock. Devotional exercises, by Rev. W. F. Whitcher. 
9.15. Election of officers, and other business. 
10.00. Discussion of the follo subject : “ The Best Methods of Se- 


ar ¥ Knowledge of the Correct Use of the English age. 
11.00. “ Essentials to Good Reading” (Position and Breathing), by 
Prof. A. B. Fletcher, A.M., LL.B., Brown Univ. 

Usual entertainment and free return-tickets will be furnished. 

— The Barrington Public Library now numbers 2,000 vol- 
umes, and the weekly circulation is 75. This is the result of 
one year’s efforts, and the good people of that town may be 
congratulated upon their cheering success. A series of public 
entertainments have been arranged, which have proved a 
source of pleasure and profit. 


CONNECTICUT. 

State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 

— The last annual dinner of the Chicago Yale Assoc. was 
attended by 102 Yale graduates. 

— The Hartford Library has just received from Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Jr., a bill of sale of a slave, found 
among his father’s old papers. It is written in a handsome 
and legible hand, dated at Hartford, July 23, 1761, and signed 
by Caleb Turner, who sells and delivers to Benjamin Payne 
and his heirs, for the sum of 55 pounds, “‘a certain negro 
woman named Pegg, of the age of about seventeen years.”’ 
She is warranted *‘ sound in wind and limb, and free from al! 
bodily malady whatever.”’ 

— Prest. Porter, of Yale Coll., has been elected a vice-pres- 
ident of the State Humane Soc. 

— The graded school at the center, Portland, is in a pros- 
perous condition under the management of Frederick Lillie, 
who has occupied his present position about three ydars to 
general satisfaction. District No. 3, at Gildersleeve’s Landing. 
has recently been favored with the gift of $3,000 from S. Gild- 
ersleeve & Son,—making, with previous gifts from the same 
source, about $10,000. The Messrs. Gildersleeve are worthy 
of all praise for their successful efforts to benefit the schools 
and the community in which they reside, and whose prosper- 
ity is so largely owing to their honorable and suocessful busi- 
ness enterprise. 

— Some twenty years ago a very neat and convenient school- 
house, was erected midway between Goodspeed’s and the upper 
landing, East Haddam, the two being one mile apart. At the 
time it was quite a step in advance, and the building wasa 
very great improvement over that previously used. With the 
new building, as a matter of course, came am increased inter- 
est on the part of parents, and they had good schools. During 
the past summer Miss Ada Platt, of Deep River, a graduate of 
the Normal School, taught to very great acceptance. Her ser- 
vice would have been continued, but her health was not suffi- 
ciently good to admit of the care of the larger winter school. 
She was succeeded by Mr. Stillman, of Deep River, who, we 
learn, is doing well. The two villages whose children enjoy 
the privileges of the school are connected by a substantial 
plank-walk. 

— The principal school at Deep River is in a good condition 
under the charge of Mr. Markham, of East Hampton, though 
the range of studies is more limited than heretofore. Sec. 
Northrop recently gave an address at this place, which was re- 
ceived with much favor. 

— The Rev. Mr. Murphy is supplying the pulpit and teaching 
the school at Westbrook to general acceptance. He had pre- 
viously had considerable and successful experience at Granby. 
Westbrook and Deep River are both villages of the town of 
Saybrook, 

— The excellent graded school at Plainville continues under 
the faithful and judicious management of Mr. S. P. Williams, 
who teaches the higher department. This school has already 
been of great benefit to the place, and will yearly become 
more so. 


AMNUAL MEETINGS 


Western Educational Associations. 


INDIANA. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Ind. State Teach- 
ers’ Assoc. was held at Indianapolis Dec. 28, 29, and 30. 
The proceedings were opened with prayer by Dr. L. Moss, 
Prest. of the State Univ. 

After an address of welcome by the mayor, Supt. J. T. Mer- 
rill, of Lafayette, introduced in a few well-chosen words the 
Prest.-elect John Cooper, supt. of the Richmond schools, who 
delivered the inaugural address. 

He said there was no State, he thought, that now offered a 
better field for the advancement of education, especially in 


view of the p s that had been made in the past ot 
years, in spite of bad roads and many discouragements whic 
the older members would well remember. It is a most inter- 
esting study to compare the progress of the State within the 
past twenty-five years, and the history reads more like fiction 
than actual facts. Teaching was an individual work, and 
there was no interchange of thought except as individuals hap- 
pened to meet and talk over their work. 

In response to a call, Supt. Peasiee, of Cincinnati, O., ad- 
dressed the meeting, giving praise to the school system of In- 
diana to-day, which he considered in advance of the school 
system of Ohio. The progress, he said, made in education 
since 1864, in Indiana, has not been equaled by any Northern 
State in this country. 

Second Day. 


The first paper of the session was read by Prof. J. Carhart, 
of the State Normal School, on the subject of ‘‘ Analytical 
Reading.’”’ 

He considered reading under two heads,—silent reading, or 
that in which the mind only is employed; and oral reading, or 
that in which the mind and vocal organs are both employed. 
Reading was also divided into two kinds, on the basis of sub- 
ject-matter,—thought reading, and emotional reading. School 
reading he treated as not an end in itself, but a means; the 
end to be realized should be determined by the pupil’s needs 
as an individual and as a member of society. The fact should 
be remembered that the greatest number of the children at- 
tending the common schools will occupy humble places in life, 
not therefore needing the elocutionary ability of the lawyer or 
the professional reader. 

Lewis H. Jones, assistant supt. of the Indianapolis 
schools, said: This tendency exhibited throughout the paper 
to exalt the thought-work of reading at the expense of the 
outward expression is, as I believe, wholly wrong. 

F. P. Adams, prin. of the Danville Normal School, read 
an interesting and suggestive paper on the life of Shelley, and 
the lessons teachers should gather therefrom. He took the 
position that Shelley was to a great extent what the world 
made him, and largely what he was, in spite of the world. He 
tried to make him, as Whipple says, ‘‘a bad Christian and a 
good hypocrite.”’ 

Prof. De Motte, who was named in the program for a dis- 
cussion of the paper of Mr. Adams, joined issue with the the- 
ory of that gentleman. He suggested that the theory of Mr. 
Adams in regard to Shelley would destroy all personal respon- 
sibility, while his own belief was that all the blame of Shelley’s 
failure lay at his own door, and that he alone was responsible 
for a worse thin wasted life. 

At the opening of the afternoon session, Prof. John L 
Campbell, of Wabash Coll., read a paper on ‘* Educational Ex- 
hibits at International Exhibitions.” 

This was followed by a very able 
Terre Haute, entitled ‘‘ An Essay to Define and Encourage the 
Professional Education of Teachers.’’ Mr. Brown concluded 
with the following excellent premises: If superintendents and 
school officials will set their faces like flint against the employ- 
ment of incompetent teachers, and will set to work to encour- 
ige in every possible way a better preparation of those desir- 
ing to enter the profession, an immediate and rapid reform 
will begin. If the present school organization shall continue 
to degenerate into a political machine, used for the personal 
>) -"pieememaeae of its officials, it will be abolished, as it ought 


po by G. P. Brown, of 


to 

Then followed a paper by Prof. H. 8. Tarbell, supt. of the In- 
dianapolis schools, on ‘‘ Special Schools for Juvenile Delin- 
quents.”’ Mr. Tarbell first spoke of two classes of bad boys,— 
those who are born bad, and those who are made bad by sur- 
rounding corrupt influences. Both classes are unsuitable to 
associate with the good boys in our schools, and cannot be 
properly dealt with while with them. Hence special schools 
should be provided, in connection with the public schools, for 
boys of this character, where they can be detained, boarded, 
and taught. After enforcing this view by forcible reasoning, 
the speaker answered the objections to, and spoke of the 


ar Major J. W. Gord 
ress on @ same su or J. e on 
followed. 


Third Day. 

After some preliminary business the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President—H. B. Jacobs, New Albany. Vice-Prest.—John 
Moore, New Harmony ; J. A. Woods, Salem ; C. W. Hodgin, 
State Normal School, Terre Haute ; W. A. Bell, Indianapolis; 
Miss M. Hazelett, Layfayette ; George Osburn, Marion ; John 


S. Irwin, Fort Wayne. Hz. Com—E, H. Butler, Winchester; 
O. L. Kelso, Bruceville, Knox county; P. P. Stulz, Rising Sun; 
John M. Wallace, Columbus ; J. L. Campbell, Wabash Coll. ; 
J. K. Waltz, Logansport ; H. W. Wiley, ue Univ. 
Sec —Mrs. E. H. Lemon, Spencer. 

Supt. J. Moore, of New Harmony, then presented an ex- 
haustive essay on the “‘ Advantages and Disadvantages of our 
School System compared with that of Canada.” 


Supt. R. G. Boone, of Frankfort, followed with a suggestive 
‘sad on “ Anticipative Work in Teaching.”” He summed up 

y urging teachers to adapt their work to the pupil, not to the 
class. Teach to his comprehension, not to his years. Let the 
object be to make him able to do, and the coveted skill will 
leave a foundation that must make its culture not only pos- 
sible, but all the more easy of attainment. 

This paper was briefly discussed by D. H. H. Shewmaker, 
of the Muncie public schools, after which Prest. Moss an- 
nounced that a course of lectures on ‘‘ Education, its Philoso- 
phy and History,’”’ would be delivered by Dr. W. T. Harris, at 
the State Univ., during Feb. 

Gov.-elect Hon. A. G. Porter, upon being called upon, 
addressed the meeting in a few appropriate words, showing 
that he estimated the value of the teacher’s work. 

Prof. J. M. Bloss, of Evansville, State Supt.-elect, also 
briefly Pe promising the maintenance of the high 
standard of the Indiana school system. 

The first business of the afternoon was the presentation 
of a report by Hon. J. H. Smart, on ‘‘ Reading for Children,” 
being a condensed statement of the papers printed in his an- 
nual report, in which several distinguished educators gave lists 
of books recommended for the use of children, and hints for 
their profitable use and study. 

Prof. J. B. Roberts followed, with a carefully prepared 
paper, discussing the same. 
iss Carrie B. Sharpe, of the Ft. Wayne schools, the only 
lady whose name appeared upon the program, next read a 
paper entitled, ‘‘ Under the Surface,’”’ which deservedly at- 
tracted much attention. In the course of the paper, the 
writer spoke of some of the ‘‘ treacherous currents’? which 
threaten destruction to our school system, such as ovércrowd- 
ing programs. The motto seems to be, ‘‘ Get results; get them 
honestly if you can, but get them at any cost,’’ and get them 
the teacher does, Things present a fair surface, and she is 
commended for her work, receives high marks, is praised 
by special teachers and superintendents, and, seemingly, dis- 
honesty is the best policy. But no man liveth to himself, and 
such a teacher injures not only her own scholars but countless 
others. The evil spreads. A ‘“‘report’’ of these schools is 
published, setting out in glowing light the wonderful things 
done in them. Supts. come from other cities to see if 
these things be true. These visitors go home to put fresh 
pressure upon their teachers, for what can be done in one city 
must be done in another ; and yet, in each case, the one who 
sees his neighbor’s superiority goes home with a suspicion 
that things are not quite what they seem. And so we are un- 
consciously developing suspicion everywhere, and teaching 
dishonesty. Much time and study is needed to readjust the 
course of studies, and to cut out, put in, and fit into the best 
places, the elements of education ; for with the elements only 
have we to do. The filling-in must be the child’s own work, 
in after-years. We must be content to lay the foundation, and 
leave the edifice to be built later. But this foundation must 
be laid with great care and thoroughness. It should consist in 
developing the child’s own abilities, in teaching him how to 
acquire knowledge and how to use it. And the corner-stones 
thereof should be industry, honesty, and obedience to law. 


MICHIGAN. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The State Teachers’ Assoc. met at Lansing Dec. 28, 29, 
and 30. The attendance was good, notwithstanding the ex- 
tremely inclement weather. 


The first evening Dr. M. MacVicar, Prin. of the State Nor. 
School, addressed the meeting on ‘‘The Teacher and his 


Work.”’ 
Second Day. 
Prest. C. B. Thomas, of Saginaw, delivered an address on 
“The Association and the Educational Interests of the State.’’ 


This was followed by — on ‘*‘ Temperance’’ and ‘‘ The 
Proper Sphere of the Village High«School,’’ by Rep. Robert- 
son, and C. C. Cook, of Dexter, which were ably discussed by 
Z. C. Spencer, of Battle Creek, also by Messrs. Sill, Thompson, 
Mills, and Wheeler. 

I, M. Wellington, of Detroit, opened a discussion on ‘‘ Text 
books vs. Better Means in the School-room,”’ followed by Prof. 
C. F. R. Bellows, with an essay on the same subject. The 
discussion was participated in by Messrs. Bellows, Jr:, Plow- 
man, MacVicar, Austin George, and others. 

Miss Ruth Hoppin, of the Normal School, read an essay on 
** Methods ia History ;’’ discussed by M. Louise Jones, of 
Charlotte. 

On invitation of the president, Gov.-elect Jerome made a 
short but pointed speech, which was enthusiastically received. 

Prof. Demmon, of Ann Arbor, read a paper, ‘‘ The Place of 
Technical Grammar in the Schools of To-day.”’ The discus- 
sion on this topic was opened by J. M. Sill, of Detroit, after 
which the Assoc. took a recess, 

Reassembling, it listened to the committee’s report on 
** Needed Legislation,” presented by its chairman, C. A. 
Gower. 

CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The Assoc. of City Supts. met immediately after the ad- 
jpusnment of the State Assoc., and was called to order by 

rest. Sill. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Prest.—I. W. Morley, Bay 6 Vice-Prest.—J. W. Ewing, 
Ionia; Sec. and Treas.—J. G. Plowman, White Pigeon. 

Third Day. 

Prof. W. J. Beal, of the Agricultural Coll., opened with a 
very interesting paper on ‘‘ The New Botany.” 

W. H. Hailmann then gave a lecture on ‘‘ Primary Errors,’’— 
an exposition of kindergarten work, outlined on a blackboard. 
He is evidently master of the subject, but the time allotted 
was too short for as full a discussion as the subject merited. 

Prof. Payne, of Ann Arbor, opened a discussion on the 
strictures of Chas. Francis Adams, in Harper’s Monthly, upon 


Rec. | the public schools, which became quite general, and was con- 


tinued until the adjournment at noon. 

At the afternoon session the following officers were elected 
for the Prest.—Austin First 
Vice.-. N. Wellington, -Detroit. ice-Prest.—M. 
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T. Gass, Flint. Sec.—O. D. Thompson; Romeo. Treas.—Z. 
Truesdel, Pontiac. Hx. Com.—I.N. Demmon, Ann Arbor; E. 
A. Strong, Grand Rapids; D. E. Haskins, Hanover; L. Mc- 
Louth, Ypsilanti. 

The committee on resolutions then reported a series of reso- 
lutions: In favor of continuing the committee to memorialize 
the legislature another year ; sustaining the department of 
public instruction in the prosecution of county institutes, as 
productive of great educational benefits, and expressing the 
' opinion that attendance upon them should be made impera- 
tive by law; expressing as the sense of the Assoc. that educa- 
tional papers and departments should be encouraged ; express- 
ing their belief in the science of education, and indorsing the 
positions of the Univ and Normal Sohool upon that subject; 
also a series of resolutions on the death of Geo. E. Cochran, of 
Kalamazoo, all of which were adopted. 

H. N. French, of Kalamazoo, read a paper on ‘‘ The Di- 
ploma System of the Univ.” as connected with the high 
schools, in which he took occasion to make some severe stric- 
tures upon the course of the faculty. Prof. Olney was absent, 
and the cudgel was taken up by Profs. Payne and Demmon, 
and also by Mr. Truesdelfof Pontiac, and Mr. Sill of Detroit, 
each of whom made a spirited defense of the Univ. 

Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Agricultural Coll., gave a lesson in 
physiology, demonstrating his lecture on ‘‘ The Subjects,” 
which for this occasion were two fine cats, that were brought 
into an adjoining room and killed with chloform. 

The meeting soon after adjourned sine die. 


IOWA. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The twenty-fifth annual session of the Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Assoc. met in Des Moines, Dec. 28, and continued 
in session until the 31st. It was the largest, most enthu- 
siastic, and most harmonious, and consequently the most prof- 


itable meeting the Assoc, has ever held. The papers, discus- 
sions, and addresses were all able, suggestive, and opportune. 

The Governor of the State, Hon. John H. Year, addressed 
the Assoc. Among other things he said that lowa had been 
called the ‘‘ Massachusetts of the West,’’ but judging from 
our own advancement in educational interests, and what had 
recently appeared touching the schools of the Old Bay State, 
and its recent school revival, Massachusetts might soon have 
to call herself the ‘‘ lowa of the East.’’ He favored the es- 
tablishment of at least two more normal schools, which senti- 
timent was heartily applauded. 

Hon. John Eaton — won the Iowa teachers by his mas- 
terly address on ‘Education and Sanitation,’’ and other 
speeches, before the Assoc. 

Prof. S. Calvin, of the State Univ., was elected president 
for the ensuing year. Some important measures were 
adopted by the Convention. An advisory counsel to aid the 
State Supt. was elected. After careful discussion, the teach- 
ers unanimously favored a graded course of study for the nor- 
mal institutes, and a competent committee was appointed to 
prepare such a course. 


MINNESOTA. 
STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The fifth annual session of the Ed. Assoc. was held in the 
House of Rep. in the State capitol, Dec. 28, 29, and 30. 

After prayer by Rev. 8S. G. Smith, Prof. Downey was intro- 
duced to the audience by Prest. Smith, and proceeded to de- 


liver his lecture on ‘‘ Leaders.’’ The lecturer referred at some 
length to the world’s well-known leaders, and concluded his 
lecture by contending that the world is not so far advanced 
but there are still great leaders wanted. While we should fol- 
low no man blindly, we should not hesitate to follow when 
others lead in the right direction. 


Second Day. 

The first business of the day was the reading of Prest. C. W. 
Smith’s annual address, in which he stated that the history of 
education in Minnesota represents growth, and considering 
the age of the State, its educators have no reason to be 


ashamed of the record. So well has the labor been accom- 
plished that the people record their jadigment in substantial 
support, to-day more, perhaps, than ever before. 

The next business before the meeting was the report of Prof. 
Kiehle, of St. Cloud, on the National Assoc. The reading of 
this report provoked quite an animated discussion, especially 
that part of it relating to the ‘‘ Quincy system.” 

Prest. Smith denied that the state of affairs alleged to have 
existed in Norfolk Co., Mass., before the Quincy system was 
adopted, existed in Minnesota. The teachers of this State, he 
said, were well acquainted with that system fully fifteen years 
ago, and he thought we would do well to go back to the East 
and instruct some of the benighted educators of that part of 
the country. 

Prof. Niles stated that in his opinion it would be no very 
difficult matter to go into most any common school in Minne- 
sota, and find the same state of facts existing as were found 
to exist in the schools of Norfolk Co., Mass. If the president 
of the Assoc. doubted this, let him go into any school in the 
State and make atest. He referred particularly to the many 
lapses in orthography which would be found; Prest. Smith’s 
Own report contains, among other things, the following orthog- 
rahical mistakes: Support, suport; judgments, judgements ; 
irresistible, irristable; mercantile, merchantile, etc., etc. 

Prof. Reynolds a agreed with Prof. Niles, and gave many 
instances, which he clinched with telling illustrations. 

Prof. Kiehle and Prof. Taylor, of St. Paul, entertained the 
same a as those expressed by Profs, Reynolds and Niles. 
Prof. Taylor said he had read the report of -the examination 
of the Norfolk Co. schools in Mass., and did not believe the 
report was true, and to test it, examined about 450 pupils on 
the same, He had retired disgusted. 

Prof. Downey also spoke in opposition to the Quincy system. 

Prof. Reynolds claimed that Prof. Downey was dodging the 
point at issue; and after some further desultory argument, the 

ion was closed. 
the afternoon Prof. Engstrom, of Cannon Falls, presented 


a paper on the subject of “Our Common Schools, Courses of 
Study, and Records.’’ Minnesota, he said, has a so-called sys- 
tem, without any definite aim in view. He then gave a de- 
tailed statement of the shortcomings, as he understood them 
from experience, and —— several reforms, among which 
was the keeping of a uniform record in the graded and high 
schools of the State, of their intellectual condition. 

Profs. Greer, Niles, and J. C. Bryant joined in the discus- 
sion, supporting the views of the speaker. It it evidently 
was not a ‘‘ mutual admiration society.” 

Supt. B. F. Wright, of Ramsey Co., then read a paper on 
the ‘* Dangers that Threaten our System,’’ in which he stated 
that unjust criticism, and, in some places, public apathy com- 
bine to threaten the public-school system of the State; but he 
denied that the system was productive of certain evils attrib- 
uted to it. 

In the evening Prof. W. M. A. Pike, of the Univ. of Min- 
nesota, was introduced, and proceeded to deliver an address 
on the subject of “‘ Industrial Education,”’ which he illustrated 
with specimens of mechanical work done by young men under 
his direction. 

Profs. Reynolds, Kiehle, Niles, Prest. Smith, and others, 
heartily indorsed Prof. Pike. Pike’s suggestions. 


Third Day. 

The meeting was opened by an address on the subject of 
**Music a Branch of Education in the Public Schools,” by 
Prof. Priem. He suggested that of all the various arts and 
sciences which man may cultivate and bring to perfection, no 


one aapeets more congenial to him than the cultivation of 
music. 

The necessity for supervision was then treated by Prof. 
J. T. Marvin, of the Minneapolis Acad. He deplored the 
present system, necessitating such poor material for superin- 
tendents, and the consequent want of respect for the office on 
the part of the teachers. ; 

Prof. J. W. Haucock led in the discussion of the subject, 
followed by Profs. Niles, Knerr, Davidson, Kiehle, Reynolds, 
and Miss Burns, nearly all of whom heartily indorsed the 
sentiments uttered by Prof. Martin. Prof. Davidson was es- 
pecially severe on the present system. 

Supt. Burt defended the Co. superintendents from the sweep- 
ing charges of Prof. Davidson. Some of them, he said, re- 
ceived but $200 a year for their services. He would like to 
know how a man was to support his family on such a salary. 

‘* Instruction in Governmental Ideas’’ was the subject 
handled by Prof. Keysor. He considered that every teacher 
in the high schools ought to teach this knowledge, and in such 
a mannerthat it would be understood. It can be done with- 
out any great effort, and without any great ‘‘ reformation.”’ 
It is only necessary to introduce a few text-books, and iustruc- 
tion in the principles of government can gradually be en- 
grafted into our system. 

Prof. Moore indorsed these suggestions of Prof. Keysor. 

Several of the high-school teachers and Co. superintendents 
met at 1.00 p. m. for the purpose of organizing a High-school 
Assoc. Prof. Campbell, of St. Paul, acted as chairman, and 
W. J. Warren, of Minneapolis, sec. A temporary organiza- 
tion was effected, and a constitution adopted. 

Messrs. Knerr of Minneapolis, Wells of Faribault, and Gil- 
bert of Winona were appointed a committee on permanent or- 
ganization. 

In the afternoon Miss T. C. Eccleston pee a very able 
essay on ‘‘ The Kindergarten the Basis of all Subsequegt Edu- 
cation.”’ As no abstract would do justice to this valuable 

aper, we hope to be able to give it in full in an early issue of 

HE JOURNAL. 

Prof. Brooks followed with a paper on the subject of ‘‘ Higher 
mates,” which was warmly received and indorsed by the 

ssoc. 

After the usual resolutions, the following officers were 
elected: Prest. — B. F. Wright; Vice-Prest. — Miss E. A. 
Wheeler ; Sec.—Prof. Gates; Treas.—Prof. Moore. C. W. 
Smith, delegate to the National Convention. 

The Assoc. then adjourned to meet next at Lake City. 


COLORADO. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc. took place 
at Denver, Dec. 28 and 29. 

The first exercise on the program was the president’s ad- 
dress, by J. H. Baker. After a few preliminary remarks, 
Mr. Baker said that zeal in school-work was important. 
There is a kind of apathy in all professions. I believe this 
is due to a lack of poetic training. How, then, shall man 
cultivate the poetic principle? By opening the avenues of 
his soul to the influences of nature. All space is to mana 
workshop which he may fill with truths. Man is born poetic. 
The spirit of childhood may and should be kept green. Blessed 
is that old age which still clings to the freshness of youth. 

The president was followed by W. S. Thomas, of Leadville, 
who dwelt on the importance of the teacher’s work in an able 
manner. 

The subject was discussed by Supt. Gove. He referred to 
Richard Grant White’s attack on our school system. Mr. 
White assails the schools as being Godless. Where is the man 
or woman who is morally upright ? Our teachers must have 
a certificate of moral character. Does he know that many of 
our teachers are offering up a silent prayer, in the stillness of 
night, for the welfare of their pupils ? Our teachers are wield- 
ing a mighty influence in the Republicto-day. Does he mean 
to say that 200,000 leading men of our country do not influence 
the nation ? 

Messrs. Sewall and Haskill also debated this subject very 
forcibly. 

The afternoon session was opened by Prest. E. E. Edwards, 
of Fort Collins, who took the subject, ‘“‘ Education and the 
State.”” He divided the subject into rights, privileges, and 
duties. 

The subject was ably discussed by D. Boyd of Greeley, and 
State Supt. Shattuck. 


A discussion of development of faculties in primary work 
was then discussed; Miss Forbes, of Larimer City, being in- 


terrogated a great deal on the subject, and answering the 
questions in a very intelligent and satisfactory manner. 
Messrs. Boyd, Gove, and Jenk took a lively part in the dis- 
cussion. 
and also Mr. Jenk, from New York, made some good sugges- 
tions on the subject. 
In the evening Rev. Mr. Herbert delivered a lecture on the 
benefits of culture to mankind. 


Second Day. 

The first subject discussed, according to the program, was 
** Methods of Teaching Elementary Algebra,’”’ by W. A. An- 
drus, of Cafion City. He said that pupils must be familiar 
with arithmetic before beginning algebra, and explained very 
clearly bow these two subjects were allied. 


The discussion was participated in by Messrs. P. H. Harris, 
J. H. Baker, and Prof. Hale, Supt. Easterly of El Pasco Co., and 
F. E. Smith of Black Hawk. 

F. E. Smith then read a carefully-prepared paper on the 
** Education of Women,’’ which was discussed by C. J. Harris, 
of the Denver High School, and Miss N. F. Thomas, of 
Boulder. 

In the afternoon Miss K. Clark, of Greeley, read a paper on 
development of faculties in primary work. She argued that 
teachers should instruct by actual inspection. Observation is 
the basis of all knowledge. 


Before closing, the following resolutions were adopted: 
Resolved, That we regard that legislation as unfortunate whereby the 
rovision for - education at the expense of the State is now dissipated 
vy, a division of funds among three distinct institutions ; viz., the 
niversity, the School of Agriculture, and the School of Mines. 

Resolved, That we believe the highest interests of pub:ic education 
would be subserved by a consolidation of these three institutions into one, 
under one board of control, thereby giving to each the advantages of all, 
and also avoid the great expense now incurred by these institutions, Also 
to establish a chair of pedagogics, in connection with the university. 

Resolved, That the granting of State diplomas be placed in the hands of 
a committee, who will prepare questions for examinations for State . 
mas, and also for county boards, and that the sciences be struck off the 
third-class certificates. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: Prest.—I.{C. 
Dennett, Boulder. Vice-Prests.—Mary Thomas, Boulder; H. 
M. Hall, ee D. C. Roberts, Arapahoe; W. A. Andrus, Fre- 
mont; W. C. Thomas, Lake City. Sec.—H. F. Megenor, 
Arapahoe. Assist. Sec. — Alice Blackwood, Clear Creek. 
Treas.—A. Gove, Arapahoe. Ex. Com. — David Boyd, Weld; 
F, E. Smith, Gilpin; J. P. Easterly, El Paso. 

A social reunion was held in the evening, after which the 
meeting adjourned. 


KANSAS. 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Southeastern Teachers’ Assoc. held its fourth annual 
meeting in Parsons, in Labette Co., on Dec. 28, 29, and 30. 
The weather was against the meeting; the 20th was probably 
the coldest day ever known in southern Kansas, the thermom- 
eter indicating minus all through the day. Still the meeting 
showed decided progress in the matter of attendance, teachers 
being present from seven counties. Prof. McPherson, of Par- 


sons, gave an excellent address of welcome, and there were 
two public lectures of high character. 

The first, by Prof. Hay, of Cherokee, on “The Growth of 
the English Language,’’ showed a long acquaintance with the 
sources of our tongue, and procured for the lecturer many en- 
comiums. 

The second lecture was by G. W. Hoss, LL.D., formerly 
State Supt. of Indiana, and now editor of the Kansas Educa- 
tionist. His subject was “‘ Oratory and Orators,’’ and was 
worthy of his high reputation. 

The program of the meeting, besides several class drills, in- 
cluded the following papers, some of which caused consider- 
able discussion: ‘‘ Education in the South,’’ Prof. O. V. Hays; 
** Advanced Geography,’’ R. Hay; ‘‘ Tree Planting in School 
Grounds,’ Dr. Hoss; ‘* Geology,”’ Prof. L. Z. Burr; ‘* Objects 
of Common-School Education,’ Jas. Grimes, Esq., sec. of the 
Parsons School Board; ‘‘ School Government,’’ Prof. Iden. 

Prof. Chedester, supt.-elect of Labette Co., received the mer- 
ited compliment of reélection to the office of prest. of the 
Assoc. nensietions were adopted indorsing the prohibition 
amendment, and the session closed with an enjoyable reunion, 
enlivened by recitations, readings, and music. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CaNADA.—A sub-committee of the Council of Public In- 
struction for the province of Quebec has been appointed to re- 
rt on the advisability of establishing a uniform set of text- 
ks for the model schools and academies, and to recommend 
a series of text-books for the information and consideration of 
the committee. 
The love of country is well illustrated by the munificent 
fts of Mr. Munro, of New York, to Dalhousie College, 
ova Scotia, of which he is a native. He has offered to the 
college the following amounts for bursaries: This year, seven 
of $200 each; next year fifteen, ten of $150 each and five of 
$200 each; the following year, fifteen; the third year, fifteen; 
and the fourth year, fifteen; the bursaries to be held for four 
years, subject to certain conditions. This will involve the ex- 
nditure of money as follows: This year $1,400; next year 
2,500; third year $5,000; fourth year $7,500; and the fifth 
ear $10,000. e expenditure will then continue at the rate 


10,000 a year, This provision is intended to continue during _ 


the life of the donor, But this does not exhaust Mr. Munro’s 
bounty: he has founded another chair, and endowed it to the 
extent of $2,500 a year. Thus the college owes to this bene- 
factor two chairs, amounting to $4,500 a year, and bursaries 
amounting four years hence to $10,000. ‘The chairs thus en- 
dowed are of Physics, History, and Literature, and Mr. Mun- 
ro recommends the appointment to the latter of a fellow-towns- 
man, the Rev. John Forrest. 


Foreign. — The popular schools in the Netherlands are at- 
tended by 525,000 pupils; of this number, 300,000 are in State 


schools, 125,000 in Protestant schools, and 100,000 in Roman - 
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Catholic echools. The education of the 300,000 pupils in State 
schools costs the government 17,000,000 florins a year. 

Work will soon be commenced on the new University Col- 
lege, Liverpool, Eng. £88,000 have been subscribed, and but 
little more is needed to make up the required amount. The 
endowments of professorships are about completed, but a fur- 
ther sum is required to meet the cost of a suitable and hand- 
some building. 

Professor Fawcett does not allow his official work as Post- 
master-General of Great Britain to interfere with his profes- 
sional duties as professor of Political Economy at Cambridge. 
He has already arranged his lectures for the term. 

There are at present in France 20,000 Communal-school 
libraries, which own some 2,000,000 of volumes, and last year 
they lent 1,350,000 books. 

Mr. Mundella, vice-president of the English Council of Edu- 
cation, in his speech in naming the education estimates in the 
House of Commons, said there were over balf-a-million chil- 


dren in England and Wales still not attending schools, and un- | geology 


touched by the compulsory measures of the last ten years. 


PENNSYLVANIA.— Supt. Franklin, of Beaver County, held 
an institute the last week in December, at New Brighton. 
The instructors were Raub, of Lock Haven ; Richman, of 
Greensburg Seminary; Rhu, of Beaver and Redington, teacher 
of elocution at Beaver Falls. Prof. Hoyt, of New Brighton 
School, gave the address of welcome. 

The published ——- of Green County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute for 1880, under the management of Supt. Hoge, show that 
they have live school officers and teachers “out there.” Mr. 
Hoge’s brief opening address was full of wise and inspiring 
thoughts. He said that for twelve years the work of teachin 
had enlisted all his energies, and that his observation an 
experience had served to magnify its interest and importance. 
He upon them still again to start a teachers’ library, 
each for himself, containing text-books, books of general in- 
formation, professional books, and bound volumes of a journal 
of education, to be enlarged from year to year, and to begin a 


gratified to find that some teachers had already heeded his 
suggestions, and had showed him the results. These thoughts 
are so timely and important that we wish to bring them before 
all our readers. 

We find enrolled at this Institute 228 of these live teachers 
and a long list of honorary members, consisting of ministers, 
lawyers, physicians, officials, editors, merchants, and ladies. 
This is followed by a list of directors in the different districts, 
all showing that the great work of educating the children in 
that county has awakened the interest and secured the efforts 
of all classes, and that this work is systematically performed, 
This fact should be emphasized. 

Mr. Hoge, in his report to the State Superintendent, com- 
ments as follows upon the character of the teachers under his 
supervision : ‘‘Our teachers are ‘growing teachers.” They 
are not only mastering the common-school branches, but they 
are making themselves proficient in the related subjects of 
botany, physiology, ret book-keeping, zodlogy, and 

| All are students of Wickersham’s School Economy 
and Methods of Instruction; many are students of Brooks’ 
Normal Methods, and some are getting Kiddle and Schem’s 
Cyclopedia of Education. All read school journals, and 
nearly three-fourths of them take and keep these journals for 
reference. The disposition of teachers to better their stand- 
ing has given rise to a disposition on the part of directors to 
raise their wages.’’ Such a class of school officers and teachers 
as are here described desire recognition, and they shall have it. 


NERRASKA.—The following statement will show a wonder- 
ful “‘ school growth’’ from 1871 to 1880, in Nebraska. From 
authentic statistics it appears that the number of counties 
organized ten years ago was 35; now there are 64. Then there 
were 1,028 school districts; now there are 3,132. Then there 
were 41,071 children of school age; now there are 142,348. 
Then 23,265 children only attended the schools; now there are 
92,549. Then there were 1,080 teachers employed; now there 
are 4,100. Then the total wages paid teachers was only $147,- 
257; now the sum amounts to $549,200. Then the value of 


mated at $2,064,768. For these encouraging results Nebraska 

is much indebted to the efficient efforts of its able superintend- 

ents and other school officers who have understood thoroughly 

= importance of popular education to the prosperity of the 
tate. 


Virernta.—One of the most hopeful signs of the times, 
touching the educational — is the echo of the Southern 
ress to the plea of ex-Governor Brown, of Georgia, in the 
nate, for universal education. The Southwestern Christian 
Advocate has, in a late number, a long article on this subject, 
and the Richmond Whig devotes a half-column of editorial in 
arguing the necessity of educating both the white and black 
children, as a means of securing the greatest advantage to the 
South. It closes with these forcible sentences: ‘The North, 
by her common-school system, has prospered in every depart- 
ment, with Jess natural advantages than the South. Germany, 
by her compulsory education, has become one of the first 
nations of the world. Let the South foster her public schools 
encourage universal education, and she will reap her rew 


in prosperity.’’ 


Groreta.—Bowdon Coll., at Bowdon, under the manage- 
ment of Prest. J. W. Beck, is in a prosperous condition. It 
has already done excellent work in the cause of sound learn- 
ing, and is destined to do still more and better work in the 
future. Its location is admirable, both in the interest of 
health and good morals; its discipline is vigorous and parental, 
and its faculty able and efficient. Such conditions cannot fail 
to secure success to the institution. 


MinnEgsoTa.—Carleton Coli. has recently been made by the 
Government a signal-service station, and has received full in- 
strumental outfit. The new Scientific Hall will be completed 
and furnished by Jan. 1. The new Chemical Laboratory is 
already in use. ere are, this term, about 230 students in 
attendance, a larger number than ever before. The college 
has never been more prosperous, or given stronger proof that 


cabinet of common things to be used for apparatus. He was | school property in the State equaled $420,936 ; now it is esti- | just such an institution is needed in Minnesota. 

NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. To Teachers and Students, | A NEEDED BOOK NOW READY. |The New School Aids, 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages; by 8. Baring For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
Gould; cl., $1.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. . . 

Teachers who desire to extend their preparation, and A Graduatin System for then home ton all 


Gray Heads on Green Shoulders ; Mrs. J. E. Zim- 
merman; cl. Chicago: Henry N. havuer & Co. 


Vi the French Detective; an autobi hy by 
Dr. Mackenzie; Philadelphia : B. Peter- 
son ros. 


students who desi 
EXCELLENT 


The Temperance Lesson 
in schools and families; by Dr. B. W. Richard- in a two years’ or 
son; cl., 50 cts 
lesson-book for schools; by J. 
York: Nat. Temp. Soc. and Pub. House. 
and Prac- 


visions ; by S. E. econ Cc. E.; 5th ed., 
revised, cl..... A Text-book of E Mechanics, 
for the use of colleges and schools ; by E. 5. Dana; cl. 
New York: J. Wiley & Sons. 

in Sanitary 
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Book; » series of short les-| State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass., 


stant applications for First-class Teachers. 
Board at Cost. Tuition Free. 
Entrance Examination, WEDNESDAY, Feb. 9. 
For Catalogues address 


re to become teachers, will find 


TRAINING FOR TEACHING 
— AT THE — 
By ALEXANDER L. 


a four years’ course of studies. Con 


A. G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


Lessons 
Science ; by Joseph Wilson, M.D.; cl., $1.00. Phila- 
delphia: Presley Blakiston & Co. 
The Works of William Shake (Vol. XI); Har- 
edition; by the Rev. H.N. Hadson, March's 


vard 
A-B-C Book; paper. Boston: Ginn eath. 


For circular or 


information, address F. B. Bow following resolution ; 


Recent Educational Publications 


LEARNING TO DEBAW; or, The Story of RBEADING-ROOK OF ENGLISH CLAS.- 
Edited for use in Schools, by the Rev. U.| In this volume : 
Needs of our Country Schools and Aims of the Grad-| Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 


Trans- SICs. 


By VIOLET-LE-Dvo. 
130 illus- 


Designer. 

lated Ey VIRGINIA CHAMPLIN. 8vo, with 
trations, §2.00. 

“The selection 


A work not only for the 
stadent of art or of decorative designing, bat for stu- | and authorship.”’—Pror. 8. L. CALDWELL, Vassar ( ol/, 
“A model of what it purports to 
and | HAM, Milwaukee. 
lan of the book is soement and the selections 


dents and teachers in other departments. Tueauthor’s 
are both original 


theories of the art of teaching 
practical. “ The 


most judicious.’’— PREs. 
“It is a valuable, carefally-prepared work, full of te Normal, I 


hints and su ions from one who had at- 
ed preéminence in 


cago 


“An admirable 


W. LeFFINGWELL, D.D 
School, Knoxville, lil. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.50. 


special fleld of work.”—Ché-| tn E. WARD, Prin. Mt 
Holyoke Seminary, South Hadley, Mass. 


States be called to the propriety of 
ating System of Country Schools. 
Attest; 


+» Rector of St. Mary’s 
uating System. 
has admirable variety both in kind 


be.”—A. MARK- Trials and Triumphs of the 


HEWITT, State Normal monz of those who have tried it. 
u. 
compilation, which I shall take pleas-| Leading Educational J ournals, 


MISTORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY | poxTRY FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. | Cities and Towns. 


EN EUROPE. By JEROME ADOLP .E BLAN- 
QUI, member of the Institute, and Professor of Po- 
litical Economy. 


octavo, cloth, extra, $3.50. 

This important work by one of the ablest economists 
of this century em 
ideas and systems that have i—“~~— in Europe from 
the times of the Greeks and Romans to the present 
generation, and of the causes which have produced the 
successive modifications in civil, industrial, and com- 
mercial ideas and in governmental policy. 


TRE BEAUTIFUL AND THE sUB- 
LAME: The Analysis of the Emotions, and the a re 
e bjectivi Beauty. 
JOHN STEINFORT KEDNEY. $1.35. | Vassar College. 
“ A work of large ability and great worth. . . . .|, 
a contribution of importance to 
ture and philosophy of xsthetics.”—N. Y. Eve. Post. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ATLAS, com- 


can authors. 
M. ELLiorr. 


gence.” Y. 


collection of 
arran 


Selected from the best standard English and Ameri 


“An idea a> out with discrimination and intelli- 


braces an account of the economic) POESIE FUR HAUS UND SCHULE: A 


for use in school and the home circle, by 
L. R. KLEMM, author of “ Sprach und Lese Biicher 
in asht Kreisen,” etc., etc.; 16mo, cl. extra, $1.25, 


This forms a companion volume to Miss Brackett’s 
ular collection of ‘“‘ Poetry for Home and School.” 


“The collection is edited with excellent 
- Ihave introduced it into m 
the litera- | P. Or1s, Institute of Technology, Boston. 


A POCKET CLASSICAL DI 
CTIONARY, 


Ed. by ANNA C. BRACKETT and Ip | by the National 

Sq. 16mo, pp. 320, cloth ex., $1.25. 
Count 
‘ation Furnishments of the School-room. 
School Grounds and Shade Trees, 


German Poetry, selected and| Music in Country Schools. 


compilation Uncommonly 


school use.”’—Prof. C. F. HINCKEL, Free Text-books in Free Schools. 


Methods for Secu Attendance. 


Hints upon Teaching Writing. 

Hints upon Teaching Map-drawin 

Hints upon Teaching 

erence, by FREDERICK G. 


Country Schools. 


“ RESOLVED. That the attention of State Superin- 
tendents of Public Instruction throughout the 


W. D. HENKLE, Sec’y Nat. Ed, Ass’n.”’ 
This Book red at th f Leadi pted 
Educators, us'an aid to Superintendents and Teachers ee. The best references 

omy, and aims to elevate the schools by 


people outside of the School room an intellectual up- 
ift. The following are the thirty-six subjects discussed 


The Graduating System for Country Schools Defined 7 

and the Mode of Its Application Considered 

Origin of the Graduating me for Country Schools. | and 
raduating System. 

Growth of the Graduating System, and Official Testi- 


torial Reviews of the Graduating System by 

ow Leading Educators say of the Graduating Sys- 

m. 

The Graduating System Suited to the Schools of introduces to colt 
ucational Association. 
Objections to the Graduating System Answered. 
School-houses.—Need of a Nat’l Architect. 
Ornamentation of the School-room. 
The Dictionary in the School-room,. 
How to have a Library ir every School-room. 
Newspapers in the School-room and Family. 
Teacher's Salary, Library, and Education 
Teachers’ Training schools and Institutes. 


Teachers’ Examinations and Course of Study. 
Teacher’s Salary and Tenure of Offi 


First Lessons in the Common Branches. 


Letter-writing and Book-keep- 


they provide the v best and c st method for 
keeping accounts wit 


pupils. § ens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & om Publishers, 
WADE, P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


Twenty Years a Teacher and Supt. of Public Schools. The Union T Q achers’ Agency 


With an Introduction 
By BEV. J. BR. THOMPSON, 
President of W. Virginia University. 


The author of this book was the first to conceive and | need of Teachers will please state the qual 
put into practice, GRADUATION IN COUNTRY SCHOOLS. | Tequired. 
In July, 1879, by invitation, he read a paper on this 
subject before the National Educational Association ; 


ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. ’| after which the Association discussed and adopted the 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 


Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
42 Bond Street, New York. 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


For Teachers in Every Branch of Education. 
nited | Professors, Governesses, Companions, Tutors, Readers. 
opting s Gradu- 1151 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

An experience of thirty years in educational work 
enables Miss HESSE to supply Teachers especially 

to teach the modern languages. Send for cir- 

ven. Address 
Miss HELENE HESSE, 1151 Broadway, N.Y. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER’S BUREAU. 
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iving the 


lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
amilies going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
overnesses, Call on or address 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 


1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Treeachers’ Agency 


» schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


The Seadneting Se stem Considered and Commended | o.465 for every department of instruction; recommends 


good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
hers’ Agency, 


T 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


Pinckney's Agency Schools Teachers 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 

2. rae Teachers with Positions. 

3. Sells and Rents School Properties. 

4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of 

oe. the best Schools. 
Publishes U. 8. School and College Direc: 4 

T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 

DOMESTIO BUILDING 
Cor. Broadway and 14th St.; New York. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Journals, 


pete 38 May of Modern, Historical, Classical, IRELAND; 16mo, cloth extra, 75 ets. {ints upon Grading Country Schools. ‘ : , 
ifustrations, and an index of over is pleasars to Lndustrial Education tu Country Schools. Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM, A 
for use in 
JR. Square 16mo, cloth, § .75. 


practical Treatise IN THE ADVANCED SCIENCE SERIES. 
Schools, by E. A.Gipponsand J. BEACH,| PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY, for | neatly on pure white 
senior extra ¢ 


schools, and colleges. By Hr 
12mo, plates 43.50... 


elegantly bo’ in 
» With gilt title on s ee ad back, and will be 


Catalogues on Application. 


“ The best handbook on the su et published, I ANGELL; 4to; together, $3.50 sent to any address t-paid, on receipt of price 
have introduced it in m school AYRES. 10| “TI like it very much, and shall recommend it to sta-|® to’ cate, 
~X. mend it .| 81.50. It is indis ble to 8u ntendents, essen- | Part I.—Mathematical Instrum . 
Somerset Street, Boston, ass. dents.”—D, @. Eaton, Packer Coll. Inst. M0 sta | tial to Teachers, and suited to the Family Library. “ I. cal Instruments | pe (144 pp. 
Agents wanted in every school district in the United | ‘ a Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 


EP™~ Full catalogues, with liste of the Science Series, Atlases, Art Hand-books, and Political Economy 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS New York. 


States, to whom liberal 
Send Postofiice order, Draft, or 


commissions will be paid. 


A. L. WADE, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Gy” Terms sent free on application. 302 
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New style “ the ** Perfection” Blackboard Eraser. 
without handles. Made of Worsted Yarn, securely 
fastened with copper wire, and guaranteed to wear 
three years, with constant daily use. Samples mailed 


on RECEIPT of 30 cts. in tage stamps ur new cat- 
alogue of Globes, Maps, Charts, &c., tast read 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 


15 Bromfield Street Beoten. 
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EIMER & AMEND, © 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave,, 
NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS, 


Chemists, Colleges, Schools, 
and Laboratories supplied 
with the best goods at the 
lowest prices. 


BUNSEN’S BURNERS 
and Combustion Furnaces 
a in manufacture, 
cow 22 


WAx 


JAX, 
&e. 
Known. EstaBLISHED,1824 


School, Hall, and Office 


FURNITURE, 


ae» Of the most improved pat 
yy terns. The FEARLESS is the 

only bolted and braced Schoo! 

Desk, and has no 


New-England School rhool Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Bostou. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY» 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church: 
‘arma, Farms, etc. FULLY 


VANDUZEN & 4 TIFT Ginainnati, O. 


. $12.8 day at home easily made. Costly 


R.& J. BECK, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Catalogue on on Application. 
WM. DICKSON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS. 
90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


Standard Beams, Weights and Measures. Old A ppa- 
ratus Repaired and Refinished, and all descriptions of 
Fine Metal Work made to order. 

Reference: Prof. JouN, Normal School, Albany, 


PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 300,000 P 


AND NERVES WITH THE FooD 
For sale by druggists, or mail, $1.00. 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITATIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the ne Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


ACKAGES WITH THE BEST RESULTS IN ALL 


FORMS OF IMPAIRED VITALITY, MENTAL EXHAUSTION, OR WEAKENED DIGESTION. 

18 THE BEST PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION AND ALL DISEASES OF DEBILITY. 

REST AND SLEEP TO INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND ADULTS, BY STRENGTHENING THE BRAIN 
THEY ACTUALLY REQUIRE. 

F. CROSBY, 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


IT GIVES 


6 Barclay St. 
12 Vesey St. 


H. B. BENJAMIN, new york, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class eeneetns s: for sale at lowest rates for best goods. 


New Designed Apparatus for School Use in . Physics and Ch 


CURT W. MANUFACTURER, 


Broadway, 
illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue for 1881 furnished ou application. Inclose stamps. 


solicited. 


NEW YORK. 
301 q 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent Improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Suitable tical hnical, 
for Analytical \Tec and? Scientific wee THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. | Bells for all purposes, Warrmnton “and 
anrable. MENEELY & 00 , West Troy, N. ¥. 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 198e0w $5 to $70 da Ay Portion’ 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL 


NOS & ORGANS at EXTRAORDINARY 


SPLENDID ORGANS,S45, 650 800 up DERGA 
LES & 
NIFICENT ROSEWOOD PIAN CHAIRS, 


ver only’ $160. Warranted 6 years. Il-« 
ustrated Catalogue mailed. Agents Wanted. 
HORACE WATERS & CO & Deale 

ers, 826 nateematacetd New York. x 3530, 


Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list. 
Agent for the the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


| 
Stool and . 
| 


- CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


trated and Priced Cat- 191 Greenwich St. 
HALL & BENJAMIN. 


> ESTERBROOK’S 


Binders at a Reduced Price. 


BINDERS BINDERS 
FOR FOR 
$1.00 The Journal. $1.00. The Journal, $1.00. 


Every Subscriber Needs a Binder, to Preserve his Paper. 


$72 outfit free, Address Thus & Co., Augurta, 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 
47 Franklin St., Bosten. 
ADOPTED FOR New Pronoun- 
THE SCHOOLS 
OF BOSTON: 
The Franklin Arithmetics, 
Written, Ele -Boo 
and Pri te., Ete. 


Rte, 
Send 3-cent for one 
of our fine talogues 


of Optical Instrument 
Thermometers, Rain Guages, Ped- 
ometers, Batteries, &c., &c. 


Benj. Pike’s Sons & Co., 


OPTICIANS, 
930 Broadway, N. Y. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Blackboards, 

Eureka Liquid Slating, 
Alpha Dustless Crayons, 
Andrews’ Dustless Erasers, 
Globes, Maps, Charts, 
Aids to School Discipline, 
Reward Cards, Medals, 
Gymnastic Apparatus 
Kindergarten aterial, 
Everything for Sor Schools ! 


Every Teacher sh should have our 
Circulars and Price-lists. Send 
for them, and for sample Alpha 
Dustless Crayon, to 

BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
290 tf 19 Bond 8t., New York. 


The Only Medicine 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 


These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, health 
will be perfect; if they become c osged, 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow wit 

TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 


are developed because er § blood is poisoned 
with the = mors that should have been 
expelled naturally. 
KIDNEY-WORT 
will restore the hesithy action and all these 
destroying evils will banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to suffer, 
Thousandshavebeencured. Try itand you 
willadd one more to the Bumber. Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. 


longer from the torment of ou Aching book 
distress from Constipation and 
Krpney-Wort will cu Try 
age at once and be satisfle 
Itis a dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
Ye Drug: has or will get it 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Proprietors,‘ 
(Willeend post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 


Liquid 


In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase a 
re already prepared, the pro- 
prietors of this celebrated remedy now pre- 
pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 
LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
A Burlington, Vt. 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 


Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co. 


Address NEW- ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 16 Hawley St., Boston,) Mass. 


Send for sample cnt 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 
Mountain Instruction. - - - Boardman D Appleton & Co 
Young Ireland. - - - - 30, 
Mashallah. - - - - - Stod H Boss & Co 
Use and Abuse of Abbreviations. Boss E Cant 
Naturalist’s Directory, 1880. - - - - Cassino amy 
Golden Locks. - - - - - - axton 
Ve Artist’s Vendetta. - - - - CFD Duncan & Hall 50, 1 25 
Longevity. - - - - - - - Gardner J Fitzgerald & Co 15 
Origin of Species. - - - - - - Huxley “ 15 
Christmas ks. - - - - Dickens go 

. Franklin Sq. Lib., No. 1 - - Yon 
Lord's - - - Gladden Houghton, Mifflin &Co 100 
th. - - » 
Wayside Flowers. - - - - . - 8C J B Lippincott & Co 1 2 
The Tempter Behind. - - : - : Saunders D Lothrop & Co 1 
High-water Mark. Seaside Lib., No. 896. - - Dowling New York News Co 10 
Glimpses through the Cannon Smoke. - - - Forbes Jas R Oagood & Co 1 = 
Sketches of the Radical Club. - Sargent 2 
Piigrim Series, No.1, - - - Congregational Pub Soe 

° - - - - Charles Dodd, Mead & Co 1 00 
Honotutas eT. - - - - - Judd ADF Randolph & Co 1 2 
Charity. - - - - - - Porter “6 1 26 
Gray Heads. - - - - - - - Zimmerman Henry A Sumner & Co 12 
Bible Stadent’s - - Morrow N Tibbals & Sons 1 50 
Flapder’s Lives and Times of the Chief Justices of the Supreme Court of U.S. T&J W Johnson&Co 7 00 
Critical Handbook. - - - - - - Mitchell Warren F Draper 1 75 
Elizabeth Christine. - - - - - Hurst Philips & Co 1 25 
Drifting and Anchored. - - - - Richmond . 1 00 
Christabel. - - - - - - - Pott, Young & Co 75 
Bells of Freiburg. - - - - - - Clare “ 50 
Bertie and bis 8 - - - - - - Engelbach % 75 
Cruise of the Dainty. - - - - - - Kingston “ 1 00 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

WE are glad to welcome back to Boston, Mr. 
F. C. Robertson, one of Prof. Monroe’s most 
successful pupils and teachers, who has, since 
leaving this city, received the appointment of 
instructor in elocution at Colby University, 
Maine, and has given instruction to a large 
number of pupils with bis usual success. His 
testimonials from the University, from the 
Monday Club, Boston, and from clergymen, 
teachers, and lawyers in various parts of New 


England are an abundant evidence of his good 
work. As an expert in the art which embel- 
lishes all other arts in a public speaker, and 
which enables a teacher to illustrate and 
enforce the power and beauty of literature, 
Prof R. will receive a hearty reception from 
his Boston friends. 


Pror. Wapr, of Morgantown, West Va., 
whose work-on ‘‘A Graduating System for Pri- 
mary Schools” has introduced him very favor- 
ably to the educational world, has brought out 
a new work, advertised in another column, 
which should have a wide circulation among 
American teachers. The scope of the new 
work, its intelligent views on many topics, and 


the practical teachings it contains, suits the 
needs of the school and the home, and parents, 
as well as teachers, will find it a valuable assist- 
ant in government and instruction. The book 
is fully illustrated with engravings, and is one 
of the most comprehensive and useful of recent 
publications. 


WE invite special attention to the new an- 
nouncement of Messrs. Eimer & Amend in 
Tue JouRNAL of this issue. This house was 
established in 1851, and has been recognized 
by all scientific professors and teachers in this 
country as absolutely reliable. They import 
and manufacture the best chemicals and chem- 


ical apparatus to be found on either continent, 
and prompt attention is given to correspond- 
ence and orders for goods. Remember that 
their address is 205-211 Third Avenue, New 
York city. 


ATTENTION is called to the announcement of 
John Howard, in Tue Journay. The fol- 
lowing testimonial from a distinguished teacher 
of elocution will show how the Howard Method 
of Voice Culture is regarded: 

“He has revolutionized my ideas of vocal 
training. I heartily indorse the strikingly 
original method by which Mr. Howard has in 
six weeks done for my voice what many prom- 
inent teachers have failed to have accomplished 
in many years.’”’ — Theo. E. Perkins, Prof. of 
the Voice in Princeton Sem. and Coll., N. J., 
and in Union Theo. Sem., New York. 


WE desire to call special attention to The 
Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Persons and 
Places, and also of Common Things, published 
by Henry Holt & Co., New York, and an- 
nounced on the first page of Tux JouRNAL of 
this week. There is no necessity of waiting to 
be ready to accumulate a library before putting 
these two valuable books into a school-room, 


or home collection, for more than any othe 
books yet written for the you they. are 4 
library of themselves. Every child in America 


should have them, and te. 
and will Wek , and teachers should say so, 


Every educator in the country, — north, 
@ast, south, and west,—should visit the great 
commercial metropolis of this continent. New 
York city has much to interest and attract 
them; but while there they want a good, com- 
fortable home, and this they will find at the 
Sturtevant House, in the centre of the city, on 
Broadway and 28th and 29th streets. It is com- 
plete in all its appointments, lighted with 
electricity, has an elevator, and its landlords 


have a national reputation,—Lewis and Geo. S 
Leland,—in hotel-keeping. Teachers on their 
summer tours to conventions and for recrea- 
tions will find genuine comforts at the Sturte- 
vant. We have tried them, and they are of the 
highest order. 


Any of our readers going to and fro between 
New York and Boston at this season of the 
year, will find the Inside Stonington Line of 
steamers comfortable and pleasant. You avoid 
the disagreeableness of the rough sea off Point 
Judith, and are almost certain of a good night’s 
rest in the state-rooms of such superb boats as 


the Massachusetts and Narragansett, now run- 
nivg on this line. The cabin for meals is pleas- 
ant, and the food good, — the officers gentle- 
manly and obliging. We say, to all our friends, 
go and come by the Stonington boats. 


BLACKBOARDS that are full of holes and 
cracks are unsightly in the school-room, besides 
being inconvenient to work on. You should 
have all such Blackboaads repaired by J. A. 


Swasey, 24 Brattle street, Boston, as he under- 
stands how to doit, and if they are not too 
far gone can make them nearly as good as new. 


You Must Try It.—Do not despair even if 
you have suffered for years from weak kidneys 
and torpid bowels. The celebrated Kidney- 
Wort has cured hundreds of cases of from five 
to thirty years’ standing. It is nature’s great 
remedy. 

SOUND travels at the rate of about 1,100 feet 
in a second, while the light from one of Ester- 
ere nickel-plated pens takes no appreciable 
time. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. 8S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
238 2 (P) New York City. 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 


119 and 121 William Street, New York, 
The Schoolmaster of the Nineteenth Century 
The Universal Graded Grammar Blanks’ 
Williams & Southeriand’s Patent Copy Books. 
Southerinnd’s Portfollos. 

u r s 
Southeriand’s Pens. 


Descriptive list mailed on application. 289 zz (P) 


Sturtevant House, 


18 IN THE CENTRE OF THE CITY. 


Rooms with Board, $3.00 & $3.50 pr day, 


According to location. 
BOOMS ON EUROPEAN PLAN, $1.00 PER DAY. 


THE LITERARY REVOLUTION. 


* Peace hath her vicories, no less renowned than war.” This is acknowleded to be the most successful 
revolution of the century. Is it not also the most important? It brings knowledge and culture within reach of 


all who aspire to them. a is M arch in 


sources of enjoyment. 


publications already comprises nearly 175 volumes of standard works, and the number is beip 


ply the most permanent and fruitful 
may now possess them. The list of 
increased with 


On! 


unprecedented rapidity. You can get full descriptive catalogue and an illustrated pamphlet telling how books 


Type-Settin are made, and desc 
ments of the Press and 
is once more with us, and the American Book Exc 


vying the setting of type by steam, free on application, and you 

can get the books themselves from the leadin 

‘eople are most tern te & “The day of cheap and good books 
ange merits the praise for it.’’—Zpis- 


Z bookseller in every town. The com- 


By Steam. 


copal Register, Philadelphia. Wecan only repeat our hearty commendation.” — Traveller, Boston. Is doing 
wonders in 4 a We pronounce them the best books for the money that ever came to our notice.”’— 
a 


Watchman, Boston. 
books for the people at nominal prices? 
when it is gone?’ 
every man should, have a library.’’— 
is worth more to common people 
Southern educator ‘The American Book Exchange 


s some rich relative left you a colossal fortune which you are spendin 
If so, I admire your taste. But won't the old-line publishers be g 
— queries a facetious and appreciative corres 


Amazing 


in publishin 


ndent. “ At these rates every man may, and 


Alliance, Chicago. “ Your company 
er! than the Peabody Fund.” writes a 
doing a very remarkable work.’’—Journa/, Boston. 


‘“« Other publishers may sneer at them, but so long as the Exchange publishes a book at one-tenth the cost at 


which it is offered elswhere, sneers cannot hurt them.’’—Cour:er-Journal, Louisville. 
“ Cheap beyond all precedent.’’— Capitol, Columbus, O. 


own a cyclopedia now.” — Press, Ellenville, N. Y. 


“ Anybody can afford to 


Chamberss Encyclopedia. 


Ten years ago this great work could not be had for less than 2. The Literary Revolution gives you * 
dy 


verbatim reprint of the last London edition in 15 elegant and han 


$7.50 


for $7.50. In this style it is now complete, 
immense quantities, of course. The same 


Only 


loth-bound volumes, small but clear type, 
and being delivered to 


y 
* work is also being issuec 


in type, 
under the title of the “ Library of Universal Knowledge,” in 15 large octavo volumes, the price in cloth binding 


Large Type. 


thorou 
clopedia ever publ 
(price, $80.00), and 20 per cent. lar, 
readers Chambers’s has always ranked at the ve 
in the field. You can want nothing better. 


shed in this country,— about 10 per cent. larger than 
r than Johnson's (price, $59.00). 
front. 
Of this large-type edition the 


being $15.00, and in half Russia, gilt top, $22.50. ‘To this edition an able corps of ed- 
itors are adding about 15,000 topics not treated in the ori 
y adapt ng it to the wants of American readers, and making it the largest incy- American 


nal Chambers’s, thus more 


ppleton’s 

In adaptation to the wants of general 
Now thoroughly revised, itis several years the latest 
rst seven volumes are ready Jan 


10, 1881, and the remaining volumes will follow about two each month till the work is completed. Notwith- 


Cents Lost 


advanced two cents every day (Sun 
three cents every day, till the full 
You will therefore readily see the 


standing that our prices are low beyond example, it is our custom to give special 
inducements to those whose orders are soonest received. Accordingly, the price 
for the 15 volumes in cloth, orders with cash to be received by us on January 1, is only 
$11.00, and for the half Russia, gilt top, $16.50. The price of the edition in cloth will be 

8 included) after January 1, and the price of the half Russia gilt top, 


hat You Delay. 


Every Day 


price of $15.00 and $22.50 is reach 
wisdom of sending your order 


pa tly when you have read this. The volumes now ready will be sent > 7 at once, and the remainder as 
e 


» or as you may direct. 


As above stated, the books may also be ord 
town. Liberal terms are allowed to clubs. Descriptive catalogue sent free on r 


of the leadin 
uest. 


bookseller in every 
emit by bank-draft, 


money-order, registered letter, or by express. Fractions of one dollar may be sent in postage stamps. Address 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 
AGENCIES: ti: 
er cago, en 


hia, Le 
ar 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


& Co.; Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co.; 
Cleveland, Ingham, Clarke & Co.; Toledo, Brown 


Chadwick, 224 State street; San Francisco, Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch; St. 
Louis, 8. Paxson & Co.; in smaller towns, the leading bookseller, only one in a place. 301d 


TEACHERS! 


For the coming season no more tasteful and elegant Christmas Cards can be found in the market than the 


well-known Cards of MARCUS WARD & (©O. 


We have made a careful selection, which we offer to Teachers only at the following LOw PRICES : 


LOC Marcus Wart's Beautiful Carts, 


jnildren's taste for beautiful and tasteful 
Jards cannot be cultivated too early. 


Matchless works of the great American 
First Lessons. ... $0 36 | Manual of ————- y..$1.20 
World We Live in .. .75| Physical Geography.... 1.50 


CILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN; 
A Series holding the very first rank among Scholars : 
Latin Primer «-- $0.65 | Latin Reader, ......... $0.70 
Latin Grammar..... .95 | Latin Exercise-book..... -70 


Specimens mailed on receipt of above prices. 
University Publishing Co., 19 Murray 8t.,N.¥. 302d 


DR. SCHAFEF’S 
BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


This volume, compared with any other recent Die- 
tionary, is relatively the 


Latest, Largest, Best. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
400 Engravings. 12 Colored Maps. 958 Pages. 


in Cloth, price only $2.50. Half 
bound Turkey, $3.25. Turkey Antique, $3.75. 
Full bound Turkey, $4.06. 


Published by 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


Philadelphia: 1122 Ohestnut Street. 
Chicago: 73 Randolph Street. 
302jeow New York: 8% and 10 Bible House. 


The Grube Method with Variations, 


Explicit directions for teaching Arithmetic in 
Primary Grades, 


By G. C. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Dover, N.H. 
Price, 30 cents, paper, and 40 cents, cloth. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
290 tf 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis: 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour 8 ial Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College full particulars, wil) 


202 eow LEWIS & GEO. 8. LELAND, Props. 


ba: ADA L. HOWARD, President 
176 Wellesley, Mas 


Better assortment B00 
Handsome assortment, no two alike .......... .00 


Address early, H. HW. CARTER, 
3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wan ted. 


TEACHERS CAN DOUBLE THEIR PRESENT INCOME 


By Selling Our Latest Book, 


“GEMS FOR THE FIRESIDE.” 


Immensel ular. “ A perfect cluster of jewels.’ 
Send for 
B. A. FOWLER & co., Publishers, 


301 tf 8 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WE PAY SALARY 


Ladies and Gentlemen 
TO ACT AS 
AGENTS FOR OUR BOOKS. 
HENRY J. JOHNSON, 
21 Bromfield Street, Bosten, Mass. 


Agents Wanted, 


— FOR— 


The Living Thoughts of Living Thinkers, 


A collection of over 3,000 selections of 


PROSE and POETRY. 
BRILLIANT SAYINGS, 
‘CHOICE SENTIMENTS, 
And RARE WISDOM. 
Abounding in Zloquence and Grand Thoughts, selected 
from 900 Authors; designed to infinence 
The MEMORY, 
The UNDERSTANDING, and 
The AFFECTIONS. 
Illustrated with 16 Steel Plates of Leading Thinkers 
with Autograph of each. Sold in English cloth, red 
edges, for $2.50. 


For terms and terri apply to 
J. JOHNSON 
295 g 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yors, 
59 Carmine Street. 


301 tf 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
Y SCHOOLS. 250 zz 
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VARIETIES. 


— There is nothing marvelous about curing 
by laying on of hands. Hands laid on smartly 
and vigorously have cured many small boys of 
badness. —New Orleans Picayune. 

— Cutting it short.—One down-town preacher 
is blessed with two sons,—bright little fellows 
they are, too. Now, it is the custom in that 
preacher’s family for those two lads to recite 
every morning a verse of Scripture. Recently, 
however, the boys have developed a decided 
love for coasting, and they were in great haste 
to get out on the side of the hill a couple of 
mornings ago, when the father said, ‘“‘ Now, 
boys, recite your verses; then you can coast.” 
‘I'd rather be a doorkeeper in the house of the 
Lord,” repeated the older lad, “than dwell in 
the tents of the wicked.”’ ‘‘ So’dI,’’ ejaculated 
the junior youth, and away he flew after his 
sied, and his father did not remonstrate. 

— In the deed that no man knoweth, 
Where no praiseful trumpet bloweth, 
Where he may not reap who soweth, 

ere, Lord, 
Let my heart serve thee. 
—Jd. 8. Blackie. 

— It kind o’ took a fellow down to go to 
church, yesterday morning, and after flourish- 
ing about a Christmas handkerchief for some 
time, to discover a label on the corner of it 
bearing the legend ‘‘35 cents; warranted fast 
colors.”’—Lowell Citizen. 

— A shrewd rascal advertises a machine that 
will “‘ add up columns a foot long”’ in six sec- 
onds. He sends a¥piece of chalk with direc- 
tions to use it on a barn-door or other surface 
big enough to hold figures a foot long. 


— A man in his calling is twice as strong to 
resist temptation as one out of it. A fish is 
twice as strong in the water as on the shore; 
but a four-footed beast is twice as strong on 
the land as in the water. The reason is be- 
cause the water is a proper element of the one, 
and the earth of the other. The work is thy 
element wherein thou art most able to resist 
temptation.—Thomas Fuller. 


ng Books, or Goods of any 
ticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTIon, Boston, Mass. 


Reversible Writing- Books (patented ) 
are the best. Look for them. 272 tf 


ESTABLISHED 1 


W. & L. E.QURLEY, T Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors? Instruments, |? 


Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field use, 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf (1) 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 
37 BOSTON. 


te Catalogues furnished 253 zz 
A.A. WALKER & CO. 
IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. |: 


594 Washington St., Boston. 
Sole Agents for the celebrated Arties? Oll Colors 
of Messrs. Tucker and Greene of Boston. 
nes for Price-list and testimonials. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,,. ....(Formerly of Chicago, Il.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 


OF ALL COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD SURFAOBS, of all colors, made and re- 
in every part of the World. 279 az 


THE ATTENTION OF TEACHERS 


ed to our 


Office Pencils, 


Acknowledged by those using them to be superior to to 
the best imported. Particular! on 
use. Call or send for sample. Add 

RGE CPORER, 


GE 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTUR 
234 28 Hawley Street, Boston, 


966 own town. i= 


$5 outtit 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Pr Schools, 
Normal Schools, Acad es, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Ei 
Schools. Open to both sexes. the 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. "7 both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
‘indies and gentlemen. Apply to J. J. — 
en 


SLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
courses of study ,—Clasaical, Latin-Scientific, 


and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss; D.D., Prest. - 


PROFESSIONAL. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
trance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 
R. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. 


OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 


Full course of two years; shorter courses in special 
rtments. For circular apply to ANNA BARIGHT, 
, Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
ediwence, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


HE een SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, Hano- 

ver, N.H. A 4-years’ course designed for instruc- 
tion ‘ in the practical and useful arts of life.’”’ Inquire 
of the PRESIDENT, or of Prof. ER. RUGGLES. 3012 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 
RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass, 


‘ALE LAW SCHOOL. course two 
Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), 

comms . Fall term opens Sept. 25. Forcircular, 

rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 2% 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
NE TT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Be 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHA8. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMIN AS Y, West = 
m OnovutTT, A.M., pal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or on Pen address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STA TE NORMAL | SCHOOL, 
Ww For Both Sexes. 
tember 9, 1880. 
Address E. USSELL, Principal. 


1679 Washington late Deacon House), Boston. 
oo SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
A Special and Ad 
course of 8' years. an - 
pee Course for pase. 12) classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, February 9, 1881. 
For circulars, address ELLEN HyDE, Prin. 


For Both Sexes. BRIDG TER, MAss. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., re A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
° For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL ee WESTFIELD, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 


PREPARATORY. 
UNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 23— 


Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Miltary. The 

erent departments nde Preparatory, an 
U 4 accommodate Pe Ss of both sexes from three 
to ~one students received 
in all se ons of Upper. 


or AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
an 


a repares for College, Scientific Schools 
r Ex teachers throaghout 
teachers of Elocution ; new school bui 
th complete modern appointments; Chemical a+ 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. Z 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre. : Vt. A first-class 


Boarding School for both sexes. 
‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, ET 63 az 


G's YLOCK INSTITU South Williamstown, 


Berkshire Co., Mass. lished in 1842. 
ys for Coll or for the Scientific — oa cata- 


\ogues address BenJ. F. A.M., 


VALLEY INSTITUTE, M 
M x. A pleasant home, with oo h 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUOKLYN, A. . M. 


JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, Vt., 


has su) or advan for Classical an entific 
to H. T. FULLER, Peincipal. 


TON English and Classical School. 
ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 as 
OV. BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
283 


Weatminster Street, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


A thorough and practica! business course. 
Circular free ty addressing T. B, STOWBLL, Prin. 


Publishers. 


Vecal Sool by Succesfually 
THE PRACTICAL sIc- READER. 


This valuable book, by W. L. SmirH, Deputy State 
and | Pin for Michigan, is prepired upon the Jnductive 
Plan, and embraces a common-school course in music 
aa single volume of moderate cost. Itis 

rior to any other singing-book ever published. By 


Pres. fo lowing the plan laid down, any feacher can teach vo- 


Every teacher should procure 
id for 3 Ad 
incinnati,O, 299 tf 


cal music in any school 
acopy atonce. Samples sent post-p: 
dress JONES BROS. & CO , Quds., 


Animal Classification. 

A chart to accompany text-books in Zodlogy and to 
help the teacher to systematize instruction in Natural 
History; tS cents. Chart arranged in blank- 
book for lectures; price, 40 —- 
‘Address B. GRIFFEN, 


301 b 641 Broad pirest, Newark, N.J. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The great success which attended the sale of The 
Children’s Hour, by Mrs. M. B. C. Slade, has indaced 
her to prepare a book for more advanced scholars. It 
is of the same size and prize as The Children’s Hour, 
and entitled 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 

It contains DIALOGUES, SPEECHES, TAB- 

LEAUX, CHARADES, BLACKBOARD BXER- 
CISES, &c., and is adapted to scholars in the Com- 
mon, Grammar, and High Schools. 

Teachers will find this an invaluable book, and schol- 
ars should not be without it. 

“ CHILDREN’S HOUR” and “ EXHIBITION 
DAYS fill ase has long been vacant. 

te Sent by mail on r of 
Price, 50 conte, Published b ee 
HENRY A. VOUNG & CO., 


260 tf eow 13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. Mass. 


PRESLEY BLAKISTON, 
Publisher of Medical and Scientific Books, 
1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


WILSON, Drainage for oatth : or, Easy Lessons in 
Sanitary Science. 40 d 
OCORFEILD, Dwelling ‘Their Sanitary. 
Construction. New edition. Ill.. 
FRANKLAND, Voter Analysis. With 1.00 
BooKs MAILED — receipt of retail price. 
(# CATALOGUES furnished upon application. 301 


LEE HEPARD, Boston. 


NEW BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOK. 
Drifting Round the World. A Boy’s Adven by 

Sea and Land. By Capt. Cuas. W. HALL, avthor of 

“The Great Bonanza,” “ Adrift in the Ice Fields,” 

etc. 8vo, illuminated sides, $1.50, $2.50. 

A book of mammoth proportions, with 200 ilustra- 
tions. The author has not aimed to produce sensa- 
tional effects, but rather to furnish true pictures of 
actual things, and to so supply he. inagt as well as to 


minister to the pleasures of the imagination. Itisa 
book with which all young readers will be pleased. 
ie Sent by maii on receipt of price. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT 8ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science. 12mo. - $2.25 
Carey’s Miscel. Papers on the Currency, ete.... 2.50 
Carey’s Principles of Social Setones. 3 we. - 10.00 
Carey’s Unity of Law. 8vo...._ . 


Carey’s Past, Present, and Future. ‘vo. : 

Oarey’s Harmony of Interests: 
Manufacturing, C66... - 1.50 

Elder’s Memoir ot Henry C. Garey. 8vo.... ..- 


STANDARD BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE 


Stler’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 3 vols..... $13 00 
Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 2 vols..... 5 00 
Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8vo............. . 800 
Homiletic Quarterly........-....... per year, 2 00 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
37 Park Row, New York City. 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS Am 
and Foreign, at CLuB RATES. Send 
TO stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
SAV E A full line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
E application. School kinds. 
MO N Y, Address HENRY D 
253 zz 13% Bromfield St,, Boston, M 
J. L. HAMMETT, 
37 and 89 Brattle Street, Boston. 
SPRAGUE’S MACTERETEORS OF ENG. 
LISH LITERATURE. CoL. HomMER 
B. SPRAGUE, Head- master a" e Girls High 
School, Boston. 

This work is highly esteemed by scholars and is in 
use in some of the best colleges and high schools. In- 
troduction price, 81.50. 

WILLIAM WOOD & 00., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE. 
PUBLISH 
Brown’s First Lines of Enyiish (jrammar. 
Brown’s Institutes ef English Gra-aomar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 


Lambert's Primary Physiology. 

Rosecoe’s Elementa mistry. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 
Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


Literary and Educational Notes 
OFFICIAL PAPER OF NEBRASKA. 
By L. B. FIFIE_p, Regent of State University. 
Sixth Velume. 
Advocates oes schools, teachers, and goed aay 


with no disc ation net women. Semi-mon 


, in advance. men copies, 6 centa. 


GREETING TO TEACHERS 


C. W. Hagar’s School Agency 


PLATTSBURCH, N. Y. 


ORGANIZED 1878, FOR THE oe OF 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 


We wish the address of every Teacher who reads this 
notice. We will, on receipt of your address and two 
3cent stamps, send you,— 

NEw SCHOOL CATALOGUE ; 

Sample TEACHER'S COMPANION ; 

Deseript. 100 Choice Selections, 18 Nos.; 


imple 
SPRCIAL OFFERS TO TRACHERS; 
REDUCED RATES TO TEACHERS ; 
Liberal Clubbing List for Educational Papers, Books, 


&c., &c., &e. 
BE SURE AND SEND YOUR ADDRESS.4 
One of My Special Offers to Teachers. 
Euttenal Journal of Education (regular price $2.50) and 


The T: 8 Companion (regular price 50 cts.), 
both to one address, $2.60. 


Address Cc. W. HAGAR, 
School am, Plattsburgh, N. ¥. 


MUSIC BOOKS for ’80-81. 


295 tf 


By L. MARSHALL. The Crown- 
Choir Bell. ing Success among Church Mu- 
sic Rooks. Many new gems and a few old favorites. 


$1.00, Sample copy, 75¢. 
Graded Anthems. 


lection of Anthems for Choirs, Conventions, ete. 75c¢. 


Sample , 63e. 
The ‘Glee Club MIXED voices. 


Hen BAILEY and 
C.A. WHITE. Glees, Quartets, Tbe. 


The Universal QVARTET and GLEE 

a CES. By E. H. BAILey and C. A. WHITE. A 
iant array of Musical Gems. so 

Bailey Schoo] Music ran 


of nee and Home Circles. Plain, practi 
attractive. 


Singing book, by S. P. CHENEY. 
American Siping. book, by 8. secular, old 
and new. Biographies “e forty leading composers. 
Most interesting Singing- wosk ever published. §1.00. 


instruction and teachers’ use. A practical work. §1. 


Method 
Adapted to teachers’ use. Acme ete work. $1.00, 

Violin and Piano Duets. 
Blake’s Dollar Fiane Dace. 
Suits Cornet and Piano. Filled with gems. $1.00, 

contains the new Sacred Quartet, 

The Folio ar use, 
each month, also 4 to 6 Secular Pieces. Per ene, with 


premium, $1.60, Send stamp for sample. sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 


289 tf eow BOSTON, MASS, 


GET THE BEST 
Song - Books for Schools. 


DAY SCHOOLS .--- SCHOO 

+ 6 es A veryc 
Sterling Gems. collection of 
Secular Music by THEO. E. PERKINS and H. P. MAIN. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, ete. Price, 
$4.50 per re 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


EW ERA IN MUSIC 


Tonic. Sofa Music Reader,» 


F. SEWARD & 
NSELD, presents a natural method of learn- 
_s sing » by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
= red in less than half the usual time. It also leads 
to a much higher musical intelligence in those who use 
it. It contains a good variety of Songs for Practice, 
etc. Price, 30 cts. 
Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
73 Randolph St., Chicago ; 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


THE 


‘‘Musical Curriculum,” 
By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


The Best “ Musical ” 
Ever Published. 


The “‘ MusicaL CURRICULUM” early opens up the 
beauties of the theory of music, and gives the pu 
glimpses of the science, while it teaches the art. 
development of the subject is 

hatever is of an abstract nature is continually re- 
lieved by the introduction of pleasing exercises or 
songs which, while constantly progressing, furnish also 
agreeable relaxation. 

The lessons are so arran that the voiee can be 
cultivated with the fingers,—the one helpiug the other. 


GIVE THE ‘‘ MUSICAL CURRICULUM” 
A CAREFUL EXAMINATION. 


t@ Price $3.00, by mail, post-paid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. Union fguare,} CINCINNATI, 0. 


ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
For address BE SNow. 


4 
\ 
Pr " 
Books, Speakers, Plays for @chool Enter- 
tainments, Dime Dialogues and Speakers ; 
Circulars of Common-School Question Book ; 
DeGraff’s School-room Guide; School Song-books ; 
School Agency Reward -Card List, with beaut 
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JOURNAL OF 


The Most Po opular School Books 


E DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG — ARE : 


Appleton Scheel Readers. 
Appletens’ Arithmetics. 
Quackenbeoe’s Histories. 
Stickney’s Pen and Picture Series. 
Medel Cepy-Beeoks Copies). 
Primary Copy-Beoks ( Copies). 
Voumans’s Chemistry. 

Voumans’s Botanics. 

Barkness’s Latin Series. 

Hadicy’s Greek Grammar. 


Schools to Colleges 


all our School Publications, com a 
and regular supplies. Send for “ Educational Notes 


terms made for firs' 


D. APPLETON’ & Publishers, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


orne Pp 
Quackenbes’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
K De rae 
ruse w 
‘of Science, Histery, and Lit- 


Ballard’. ‘Pieces to 
Ballard’s Werds, Werd-Wriser. 
Etc. Etc., 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Tert-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 

a Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William St, SEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Publish Philadelphia, Pa. 


HELL’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES 
MITCHELL'S NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


THE NEW AMERICAN READERS. 
THE NEW AMERICAN READING-CHARTS. 


THE NEW AMERICAN SPELLERS. 
THE NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS. 


RAD BLEMS IN ARITHMETIC 
and MENSURATION. 


SARGENT’S SCHOOL ETYMOLOGY. 
GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 


THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 
SMITH’'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


UTLE CTORIAL HISTORY. 

XFORD’S SENIOR SPEA 

XFORD’S JUNIOR SPEAKER. 


HAM’S LATIN AND ENGLISH SERIES. 
BUTLER’s LITERARY SELECTIONS. 


OLARE. & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Andersen’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 

Leighten’s Histery of Kome ; 

Themseon’s New Arithmetics Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course 


lish and 
HMiutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hyz 


D. WILLIAMS, ABRAM BROWK 
111 Devenchire Bt. Boston 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 


English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 

Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth’s Short Geography and Chart 
Dieh!'s Choice Reading Series. 

Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
‘Crooks & Shem's New Latin-English 


Diocti 3 
Bay's Every Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 100 22 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF ean 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & C@., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISE 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 


Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For N States address 
HABRISON HUME, 
as 26 14 Milk Street, Besten. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bremfield St., BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Supr. » Boston, and 
H. MARVEL, Supt of Clow Gloucester, M Mass 


a Specimen copies 3@ cents each. 
&. REEDE, Dubague, la.; 0. LEACH, N.Y., Agte. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
Twenty Volumes Now Ready. 


The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. 


EDUCATION 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 0-5! Publishers 


PHILADELP 


Invite attention to the following werdnzational Works 


published by them: 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman's mology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater'’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham's Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


are the new newest and best 
and ore endorsed by prominent educators by 
to all others: 
Banb’s Normal First Reader. 
Second ‘ 
Third 
Fifth 
Baub’s Arithmetic. 
Buckwalier’s Ele Speller. 
Contes’ Com — 
orst’s ow na ysis. 
rown’s mentary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 


Kw Descriptive Catalogue sent cn application. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York 
Payson 


Danton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Bartholomew's Se Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded 8 iug Blanks. 
Patterson’s Com ition Books. 
+, Crosby’s Greek Text Books. 
BManson’s Latin Course. 
The Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilsen’s en Punctuation. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art anp EpvocaTionat PUBLISHERS, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


— The Tem- 
| Vill. — Richari Il. — — 
beth Midsummer. Night’s Dream. — 

— As You Like It. - Hamlet. — Much aon ‘About oth- 

ing.—Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 

The Winter's Tale.—King John. — Henry 1V. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part Il.—King Lear. 

From Epwin A. ABBOTT, M.A., Author of “ Shake- 

Grammar.”’—“ I have not seen any edition that 


compresses so much p information into so 


small a “@, nor any that so a avoids the 
common faults of commentaries on espeare, nal 
needless repetition, superfluous explanation, and un- 
‘irculars, Agt. for New 

262 a Boston, Mase. 


‘| HOUGHTON, & CO., Boston. 


American Pooms, Selected from the works of Long- | 


fellow pot, Lowell, Emerson. 

With Bi es and Notes. 1émo $1.25. 
AMERICA A companion volumé to 

“ American Selections from ve works of 

Hawthorne, 


Lowell, Thorean merson. 
Notes, which make it an admirable reading-book for 
and no less a’ ve to 


tractive collection of about one hundred. and fi = 


12mo. $2.50. | 
Colburn’s Intellectual 30 cts. 
Greene’s English Language. $1. 
Murdock’s Vocal Culture 

m’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8. 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8, 
Mimhe’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
for public schools Pror. WALTER 

of Dra in the Boston Public 
oels, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
science. 
Drawing Materials. 
Natural ged Series. For schoois 
Animals an 


and 
nabural colors, aint arranged instruction with object- 


Prange American Chromes. 155s 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH YORK. 
Hart’s Classics for 


nd $1.25 


(4 vols. /) $1.00 

| Putnam’s Atlases (1 vols.), to $25 
The ctence Series (30 vols.), 

Adwanced Science Series (18 vols.), 25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged 4.50 
' Godwin’s of B hy, (new ed. 5.00 
at- Brackett’s ome and School, 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Sooke, 5 vols., each .60 
Leffingwell’s English Classics Schoole, 1.60 
TIretand’s Pocket Classical 76 
Klemm’s Poesie Haus Schu 1.26 


Day’s Psychology, Misthetics, and 
Psychology, English Literature, ete. 


Chadbeourne’s Natural Theology 1.40 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. ihus. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. 


Fall list, imen pages, mailed applicati 


G. I. JONES & 00., 


St. Leuis, Me. 
Seymour’s Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars. 
Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 
Jameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. 


Vol. XIII.—No. 2. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 
Guyot'’s New aphies, 
Guyot's Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetios, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
ew-England Agent, 


23 Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 
YORE, 

Publish the naimibie new and attractive School Books: 

Arithmetics, 

A full Common School course in two books.) 
@Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Speliers. 

Celteu’s New Geograpk>.. 

utline of U. S. Mistery. 
New 

JUST PUBLISH 

Avery’s Elements of Philose 
Hills Elem. of Rhetoric and Com n. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


For terms addres WARREN P. ADAM ~~ 
nt for New 


41 Street, 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


No Teacher of Elementary Arithmetic 


CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


By MALCOLM MACVICAR, LL.D., 
Principal of State Normal School, Botedam’ 


Full of practical, helpful instruction an 8 on - 
to the best methods of teaching this most oat importan 
branch of education. Pages 258. 

mail post paid on receipt of 60 a 


THOMPSON, BROWN & OO., 
_ 23 Hawley Boston, 
Have Just 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
combining oral and written work throughout. 
PART I. contains object lessons and s work and 
— ed for primary schools. 
T Il. has well- — mental and written exam- 

tet in the essential sub It is designed for the 
Intermediate school or the iret two years of the gram- 
mar-school grade. It jeads u to the Practical Arith- 
metic, and gives the pupil a knowledge of arithmetic 
sufficient for ordinary life. 
Parts I. and II. are also published separately. 
Bradbury’s Eaton’s Klemen and Practical Arith- 
metics fori a two-book or three-book series, but at the 
cust of two books. 
Cireulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address the as above, or 

MAS H. BUSH, 4 

499 70  Metropoliten Block, C icago. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISA 


Maury’s 

Holmes’ Renters, Grammars. 
Venable’s A zebra, Geometry: 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 155 22 


N.Y. 


A NEW TEXT - BOOK. 
— FOR — 
Scientific Schools and Colleges. 
SEARLES’ FIELD ENGINEERING, 
A Handbook of the Theory and Practice of 


RAILWAY SUBVEWING, 
AND CONSTRUCTION 


Designed for CLASSROOM, FIELD, ro OFFICE 
UBE, and containing a large number of Useful Tables, 
Original and Selected. 


By WILLIAM, H. SEARLES, C.E. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 15 Bromield St. | Forbriges’s Patent Drawing Tablets. Morocco tuck... ....83.00, 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. ‘BOSTON. NIGHT, ADAMS & JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. Fe CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 192 Zz 14 Milk Street, Boston. 283 15 Astor Place, New YORK. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | Grand St. SERIES MCMILLAN & OC 00.'8 j 
BERARD'S New U.S. Hi Lemans in Physical 1.10 000 
Junior Goures of 1, ,000 Over One Million Already Introduced. 1,000,000 
hild"s History. 25 Washington St Jeven’s Elementary Lessons in L a MoGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the pce intent, Price. Samp. copy 
ROYSE’S American Literature. Stewart's Lessons in Blem. Physics, 1.1 | the most attractive, and the best Readers Bs- and 
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